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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 





THE WABASH INJUNCTION. 


— 3, 1903, will stand as an important date in the in- 

dustrial history of this country (such is the prevailing 
view), in case the injunction issued in St. Louis on that day by 
Judge Elmer B. Adams (of the Circuit Court of the United States 
for the Eighth Circuit in the Eastern District of Missouri) is sus- 
tained by the higher courts. ‘*There will be no more railway 
strikes in this country” if the injunction is so sustained, says 
the New York Commercial Advertiser; and P. H. Morrissey, 
grand master of the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen, agrees 
that “if Judge Adams’s order is written into the laws of our 
country, organization of labor, which is to-day the hope and pro- 
tection of those who toil, can no longer contribute its beneficent 
influences in bettering the condition of the working people.” 
The trainmen and firemen on the Wabash road, it appears, had 
authorized the officials of their unions to make certain demands 
of the company, and to order a strike if the demands were 
refused. No agreement was reached, and the company was 
notified that if the demands were not granted, a strike would be 
ordered at 5 p.M. on March 3. The company, however, applied 
to the United States court for an injunction to restrain the men 
from striking, and Judge Adams granted it. There was no 
Strike, and it is not thought likely that there will be one until 
the injunction is dissolved. Proceedings for and against such 
dissolution are now on. The restraining order reads, in part, as 
follows: 

“Whereas, It has been represented to the judges of the Circuit 
Court of the United States for the Eighth Circuit in the Eastern 
District of Missouri, in chancery sitting, on the part of the Wa- 
bash Railroad Company by its certain complaint against you 
and each of you, that you are combining and confederating to- 
gether to order and cause a strike on the part of the employees 
of the said railroad company, engaged in and about the opera- 
tion of its trains, as brakemen, switchmen, and firemen, and in 
interfering with, hindering, obstructing and stopping the busi- 
hess ot said railroad company as a common carrier in the United 
States. 

“We, therefore, in consideration thereof and the particular 
Matters in said bill set forth, do strictly command you and each 
and every one of you, individually and as representatives of the 
Order of Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen and Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen, you, and said organizations, representa- 


tives, clerks, agents, and attorneys and all others who may be 
aiding and abetting you or them, or acting in concert with you 
or them, and under your or their direction, until the further 
order of this court, absolutely to desist and refrain from in any 
way or manner ordering, coercing, persuading, inducing, or 
otherwise causing, directly or indirectly, the employees of the 
said the Wabash Railroad Company, engaged in or about the 
operation of its trains within the United States, and brakemen, 
switchmen, or locomotive firemen to strike or quit the service of 
said company; and from in any way molesting or interfering 
with said railroad company’s said employees, or with the opera- 
tion of its trains, or the conduct of its business as a common 
carrier,” 


“I do not believe any such injunction can hold,” says Senator 
Depew (for many years attorney, and later president of the New 
York Central Railroad, and now chairman of the boards of 
directors of the New York Central, Lake Shore, and Michigan 
Central Railroads), in a newspaper interview; and Judge M. 
F. Tuley, of the Appellate Court of Illinois, says: 


“Tssuing such writs of injunction brings the administration of 
justice into contempt. It breeds discontent and we will reap the 
whirlwind some day from the seeds so sown. 

“The day may come in the not distant future when the work- 
ing classes will have political control and will appoint judges 
who will also issue writs of injunction—in their favor. I see no 
reason why a writ of injunction should not as well issue against 
a railroad, enjoining it from discharging an employee or from 
failing to pay such employees a certain fixed rate of wages. 

‘““We judges are approaching a condition in which the govern- 
ing power will be exercised by the judges with the executives 
and legislators as mere figureheads,” 


W. M. Springer, of Washington, formerly chief justice of the 
United States Court of Appeals in the Indian Territory, says: 


“It has been settled by the highest courts in the country by 
numerous decisions, and the doctrine is no longer controverted, 
that workmen or employees possess the right to quit work singly 
or in a body by preconcert of agreement, provided only that they 
do not intevfere with the rights of others, whether co-employees, 
empioyers, or the public. 

“They have a right to seek an increase in wages by all peace- 
able means, and meetings and combinations to that end, if unac- 
companied by threats, violence, disorder, or attempts to coerce, 
are not unlawful. ‘They may agree in a body that they will not 
work below certain rates, and a strike to this end, unaccom- 
panied by any of the foregoing elements, is not an offense. 

“The doctrine laid down by the New York courts is this: ‘The 
law permits workmen at least with a limited territory to combine 
together and by peaceable means to seek any legitimate advan- 
tage in theirtrade. Theincrease of wages is such an advantage. 
The right to combine involves of necessity the right to persuade 
all colaborers to join in the action, 

“This right to persuade colaborers involves the right to per- 
suade new employees to join the combination. This is but a 
corollary of the ‘right of combination.’ It is a well-recognized 
doctrine that the right to issue temporary injunctions should be 
exercised with great caution, and never except in case of urgent 
necessity, and where the acts enjoined are unlawful or amount 
to a nuisance, 

“ Applying the law as above stated to the language of the in- 
junction issued by Judge Adams, it clearly appears that he has 
exceeded his authority. The parties against whom the injunc- 
tion was directed were the authorized representatives of the 
firemen and trainmen of the railroad company. They had a 
right as such agents to order a strike. In doing this they were 
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merely exercising the authority conferred on them by their 
colaborers. 

“They also had the right to persuade their colaborers to desist 
trom work, and they had the lawful right toinduce their colabor- 
ers and new employees by all peaceable means to desist from 
work. Hence, in so faras Judge Adams sought by injunction to 
prevent such acts, he exceeded his authority.” 


The Chicago Evening Post says, in a very positive editorial : 


“Involuntary servitude can not be restored in the United 
States. Even the black man has only been disfranchised, not 
reenslaved. Labor is free and will remain free, and neither 
malevolent nor benevolent feudalism will ever be established in 
this republic. The freedom of labor, among other things, im- 
plies the right to strike for any reason whatever, just as the free- 
dom of enterprise implies the right to dismiss employees for any 
reason or without any reason or explanation. What legislation 
has not done and will never attempt courts of equity will hardly 
be permitted to accomplish by indirection. ...... 

“As to the alleged grievances of the men, the reasonableness 
or unreasonableness of their demands, it is unnecessary to ex- 
press any opinion at this time. The essential point is that they 
had a perfect legal right to vote as they did, to resolve upon a 
strike, and to delegate to committees and to officers of their 
organizations the power to conduct negotiations and to call the 
strike in the event of failure to reach a settlement. The court 
steps in and forbids the agents and representatives of the men 
to do what they were expressly authorized to do by the principals 
inthe case! Isthis law? Isthis sense? Is this Americanism? 

. The injunction will not stand. It is arbitrary and unwar- 
ranted.” 


The New York Sum, however, regards the injunction as en- 


tirely proper and reasonable. It says: 


“The injunction order as it reads does not interfere with the 
right of the mechanics or laborers of the Wabash Railway to 
strike ; it only restrains the heads of the Trainmen’s Union from 
coercing, persuading, or inducing the railway employees to strike 
or quit the service of the company. It leaves, of course, the in- 
dividual workmen or any number of the workmen to act on their 
own volition, but it very properly directs outside conspirators to 
refrain from aiding or abetting a movement of which the intent 
is to paralyze a great common carrier.” 


And the New York -vening Post takes a similar view. To 
quote : 


“Tt can not be affirmed that the court in taking this step has 
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“BUT A COMRADE KNELT BESIDE HIM, WHILE THE LIFE-BLOOD EBBED 
AWAY.” 





—The Detroit Free Press. 
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infringed or curtailed the right of the company’s employees to 
desist from work, or their right to act through the Trainmen’s 
Union. It has merely sought to protect the public, including 
the employees themselves, against a great and sudden calamity 
—the cessation of traffic on some thousands of miles of railway 
—until the reasons for it shall have been heard and opportunity 
given for an adjustment of differences between the company and 
its operatives. There was a time in the history of labor troubles 
and labor organization in this country when it was possible for 
the employees of a railway to desist from work without any warn- 
ing whatever, and leave passengers stranded midway between 
stations, or to abandon a cattle-train in a snow-storm, leaving the 
animals to perish from hunger and cold. ‘The courts put a stop 
to that kind of strike, and organized labor itself acknowledged 
the justice of the proceeding, or at all events made no protest 
against it. No authority was assumed to curtail the liberties of 
workingmen to demand and enforce their rights in an orderly 
way, not inconsistent with the rights of other members of the 
community, but merely to postpone hasty action which might 
work irreparable injury to persons having no share or interest in 
the dispute. Judge Adams, as we infer, has merely applied this 
rule to the threatened strike on the Wabash Railway. At all 
events, his injunction is only temporary, and can not work any 
serious harm, while it will probably be beneficial even to the 
leaders of the Trainmen’s Union. 

“It is most likely that Judge Adams has rendered a valuable 
service to the Wabash trainmen and firemen by causing a delay 
in their intended strike. The president of the company says 
that he is now paying higher wages for firing engines than his 
competitors pay. If this is the fact, a strike would be an at- 
tempt to accomplish the impossible.” 


Mr. Wells M. Blodgett, vice-president and general counselor 
of the Wabash road, says: 


“The court proceedings are based on the provisions of the in- 
terstate commerce law. That act makes it the duty of the rail- 
road companies to receive and transport all kinds of interstate 
traffic, and requires them to interchange such traffic with each 
other at connecting points, and any conspiracy on the part of 
any number of persons to defeat that act, or the provisions of 
any federal act, is wrong, and renders the parties liable, crimi- 
nally and civilly. This is not a mere theory; it is the settled 
law, and the injunction only goes to that extent. Should the 
order be violated, it will be for the court to say what steps it 
will take to enforce the order, but we have no reason to believe 
that any one intends to violate it.” 
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THE Kips: “Papa! Papa!! 


SENATOR Quay: “I’m not your papa.” —The Minneapolis Journat. 


STATEHOOD FAILURE IN CARTOON. 
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SENATOR L, HEISLER BALL (Rep.), 
Of Delaware. 


THE DELAWARE ELECTION 
AND MR. ADDICKS. 


EDWARD ADDICKS is still 
f. treated as the central figure in 
all the comment on the Delaware sen- 
atorial situation, and his prospect of 
election to the Senate at some future 
time is the main topic of speculation. 
James Frank Allee, Mr. Addicks’s lieu- 
tenant, and Congressman Lewis Heis- 
ler Ball (anti-Addicks Republican) 
were elected to the Senate last week 


for the long and short terms, respect- 


ively, and the Associated Press despatch from Dover announcing 
the result said that ‘‘the election is regarded here as an Ad- 
dicks victory.” It was rumored at first that after the legisla- 
ture adjourned Senator Allee would resign, and Governor Hunn 
would appoint Mr. Addicks to fill the vacancy ; but all concerned 
have denied emphatically that such a plan is contemplated. 


Mr. Addicks says that his next attempt to reach the Senate will 


be two years hence, when Sen- 























MR. J. EDWARD ADDICKS, 


tion two years hence. 




















SENATOR J. FRANK ALLEE (Rep.), 


Of Delaware. 


the advantage of having one of my 
close friends in the four-year term, 
and being myself national committee- 
man. 

“Mr. Ball and his friends could not 
affect the situation for an instant; 
they can not carry the State. The 
fight in the State will be kept up 
unless they (the Regulars) coalesce. 
We will not be fooled again. ‘This is 
the last dividend for the Regular Re- 
publicans. They haven’t any popular 
vote left. Hereafter they will not 
have the advantage of federal appoint- 
ments to help the Democrats. Ball 


will be just a mere figurehead. He has been practically a Dem- 
ocrat the last two years.” 

Many papers believe that Mr. Addicks will realize his expecta- 
The Philadelphia /aguzrer (Rep.), which 
has kept in close touch with the Delaware situation, says 

“The bolters have been fighting for years toclean out Addicks. 
They have failed to do so. He has not been elected to a seat in 


the Senate in person, but there 





ator Ball’s term willexpire. He 
said to a Philadelphia Ledger 
reporter that he felt sure Sena- 
tor Allee would resign if he 
asked him to, and the Senator 
remarked, “I sincerely regret 
that I have to fill the place that 
belongs to Mr. Addicks”; but it 
appears that Mr. Addicks pre- 
fers to wait and get a full term. 
“T shall aim to elect a legisla- 
ture two years from now favor- 
able to me,” he said. Senator 
Ball ventured the remark that 
the present election would bring 
peace and harmony to the Re- 
publican party in Delaware, but 
Mr. Addicks, upon hearing of 


it, exclaimed: 


“It does not mean peace in 
the Republican party. It means 











war to the knife. I am in the 
fight two years from now, with 


THE GASMAN ; “Understand. tho, I withdraw voluntarily.” 
—The Philadelphia North American. 


can be little doubt that with the 
advantage he has gained he will 
be by the Legislature of two 
years hence. His close friend 
and follower, Mr. Allee, was 
forced upon the bolting Repub- 
licans. ‘They have been obliged 
to accept him, and to the so- 
called ‘regulars’ he is in every 
way as obnoxious as Addicks 
himself. 

“From a strategical point the 
Unionists have won a great vic- 
tory. Mr. Ball, whom the bolt- 
ers have selected, will have but 
two years, and meanwhile the 
Unionists, with added power, 
will no doubt organize as never 
before in the expectation of turn- 
ing his seat over to Mr. Addicks 
on the 4th of March, 1905. ‘The 
Unionists are in the saddle at 
Washington for four years in 
any event.” 





Altho the Republican party 
gains two Senators by this elec- 
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tion,many Republican papers grieve that the anti-Addicks Re- 
publican members of the Delaware legislature united with the 
Addicks members as they did, It would have been better to 
unite with the Democrats in the election of one anti-Addicks Re- 
publican and ones Democrat, according to the New York Press 
(Rep.) and -the Buffalo Aapress (Rep.) ; and several other 
papers recall that the Democratic members had just announced 
their willingness to Vote for two anti-Addicks Republicans, which 
would have obviated the necessity of voting for either a Demo- 
crat or an Addicks man,» It és “impossible to congratulate Dela- 
ware greatly” on the result, thinks the New York Suv (Rep.), 
and the Hartford Zzmes (Ind. Dem.) can see ‘no substantial 


gain for the cause of. decent and henest government” in it. 
“The anti-Addickses,” it declares, “might as well have capitu- 
lated to Addicks and his machine two years ago, as to have car- 
ried on their contest with so little practical, result to themselves 
or to the ideas which they pretend to represent.” The outcome 
is credited to Senator Hanna’s influence and efforts by a number 
of well-informed papers, including the Boston 7ranseripit (Rep.), 
which calls it ‘a victory that puts him on the defensive before 
the country.” 

Delaware is only one illustration of a tendency that is becom- 
ing apparent in our senatorial elections, thinks the Springfield 
Republican (Ind.). 


cally owns the State, and has made of it as rotten a pocket bor- 


After remarking that Mr, Addicks “ practi- 


ough as can be found in the list of American commonwealths,” 


it goes on to say: 


“It is plain that a Rockefeller or Morgan or Carnegie could, if 
he chose, pick Delaware up and put it in his pocket, where it 
would rattle around like a silver quarter. 

“And why may not this ownership of American common- 
wealths by individual millionaires extend? 
gained considerable headway. 


It has certainly 
We do not need to go to Nevada 
with its Stewarts and Joneses, or to Montana with its Clarks, 
or even to Rhode Island with its Aldrich and his lieutenant 
Brayton, to obtain examples of what seems to be a general ten- 
dency. The two largest States of the Union in point of popula- 
tion and wealth are to-day owned, for. political purposes, if not 
by one rich man, then by several acting for themselves and 
general corporation interests, who prefer to exercise their power 
through agents like Platt and Quay rather than directly as mem- 
bers of the Senate. Michigan has become almost as thoroughly 
plutocratized as Pennsylvania. Ohiois making marked progress 
in that direction. New Jersey is already near the goal. Mary- 
land can not be far behind. Massachusetts and other New Eng- 
land States, barring Rhode Island, and Iowa almost alone of 
Northern States manifest any very noteworthy ability to resist 
the influences which are commercializing the politics of the 
nation.” 


There are some exceptions, however, to all this unfavorable 
comment. The election ‘is the most satisfactory outcome that 
was possible in the existing situation,” thinks the Philadelphia 


Press (Rep.), and the New York 77/buue (Rep.) says: 


“When the facts are duly considered the outcome does not ap- 
pear unsatisfactory or unworthy of the men who have been pro- 
fessing to stand for a principle during the last eight years. In 
all that time Addicks has never withdrawn his original threat of 
‘Addicks or nobody.’ According to the best evidenge it was 
withdrawn over his head, to his astonishment and chagrin, by 
his lieutenants at their conference on Sunday. ‘They are be- 
lieved to have told him that they could not leave their votes at 
his absolute disposal any longer; that a combination between 
the regular Republicans and the Democrats which would com- 
pletely control the situation was on the verge of being formed; 
that the vacancies must be filled; that they could not be filled 
by Republicans until he had been eliminated, and that it had 
consequently been resolved to eliminate him. 
repudiation of the ‘Addicks or nobody’ creed. 
tially a surrender. 

“If the regular Republicans should be accused of compromising 
with their opponents and their own convictions they could justly 


That was a final 
It was essen- 
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answer that they had made no compromise, but had merely ful- 
filled a long-standing promi€e. They*have repeatedly proposed 
in previous years to join with the Addicks men in electing one of 
their number, not Addicks, and a regular Republican, and they 
renewed ‘their offer only a fortnightago. ‘They have considered, 
and seemed likely to form, a combination with the Democrats 
only because no alternative method of filling the vacant Senate 
seats, while excluding Addicks, appeared to be open to them, 
As the complicated situation stood for weeks, or as it was under- 
stood, Republican sentiment throughout the country would have 
abundantly justified their adoption of that course, and: a great 
majority of honorable men of all parties would have rejoiced to 
see an utterly: selfish and corrupt ambition defeated even at a 
sacrifice of party feeling. If, as now seems clear, the knowledge 
that such an arrangement was about to be consummated in 
obedience to a. sense of duty led the followers, of Addicks to 
override his authority and accept the offer which he had always 
contemptuously rejected, the moral victory is not impaired, 
while perhaps the political outlook is improved.” ; 
oa 


UNFINISHED BUSINESS IN THE SENATE. -! 


os more than a year, the sentiment of the country, as ex- 

pressed in the neWspapers, has been in favor of concluding 
a treaty with Colombia for the construction of a canal at Panama, 
and has been overwhelmingly in favor of a treaty of reciprocity 
Cuba. 


these matters; atid it is the hope of the President and of most of 


with The. United States Senate is still deliberating on 
the press that.it will in the present special session feel inclined 
to act favorably upon them. The appointments of Dr. Crum, 
colored, to be collector of the port of Charleston, and of William 
M. Byrne (Addicks Republican) to be federal district attorney 
of Delaware, are also still pending before the Senate for action. 

The Washington S/av understands that “there is a majority in 


the canal treaty and the “‘uban 


the Senate in favor of both 
treaty,” and, indeed, that the Cuban treaty “requires only a roll- 
call”; but nobody seems to think that either treaty will escape 
with any such easy treatment as that. Senator Morgan, of 
Alabama, who occupied the time of the Senate for several weeks 
during the recent session in talking against the Panama treaty, 
told a Washington correspondent last week that it will now be 
necessary for him to begin at the beginning and go over all the 
ground again for the benefit of the newly elected Senators who 
have not heard his arguments. But there is no time limit to this 
session, and many papers take comfort in the thought that the 
Senator must eventually bring his remarks toaclose. Says the 
Boston 7rauscript: 


“Even Morgan is mortal and almost eighty years of age. He 
can not exploit forever the extraordinary privileges which the 
custom of the body to which he belongs gives him. By com- 
pelling the close of the Fifty-seventh Congress with no action on 
the Panama treaty, he doubtless hoped that by sparring for time 
something might happen that would thwart the republic of the 
United States in one of the great endeavors of its history. The 
obstinate twelfth juryman who stands out against the other ele- 
ven is not a circumstance for contumacy compared with the man 
who has been so viciously blocking the way of progress to sev- 
enty millions of people. 

“We can hardly understand the temper of a man with Mor- 
gan’s standitrig who so obstinately makes himself an obstruction 
and a nuisance, to the delay and detriment of such important in- 
terests as are involved in this question. We can understand it 
in an Addicks, who has been without reputation of any but the 
malodorous kind for a long time, and is only a vulgar adventurer 
anyway; but Morgan lays claim to statesmanship, and in some 
respects has shown statesmanlike qualities. Charity suggests 
that it is to be accounted for by senility that has taken the form 
of stubbornness. He is living in the past and can not under- 
stand why the country should have moved forward since the 
days when a different, tho as it now appears an inferior, scheme 
commanded its attention. 

“The new pact between the United States and the French 
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company must be a severe disappointment to Senator Morgan. 
The conditions are now right for the new Senate to have it out 
with him. The bargain holds until the treaty is ratified or until 
there is a definite refusal on the part of the Senate to ratify it, a 
contingency which no one expects. So the fight which this octo- 
genarian must now put up seems to be more against fate than 
ever before. What he is to gain, unless it is the gratification of 
personal spleen, we are unable to see. His career is almost 
over, and it is strange that he should try toend it by a losing 
fight against his Govern- 
ment and his country.” 
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WORK OF THE FIFTY-SEVENTH CONGRESS. 


by spite of protracted filibustering in both houses of Congress 

toward the end of the session and an amount of unfinished 
business that is, in the opinion of the Philadelphia 7e/egraph 
(Rep.), “probably unprecedented in the history of our national 
legislature,” many papers declare that the work of the Fifty- 
seventh Congress was decidedly creditable. Its work “has been 
great and important, notwithstanding its failures,” says the 


Brooklyn Z7mes (Rep.) ; 








The Cuban treaty sit- 
uation is complicated by 
the contention that ac- 
tion by the House will 
be necessary to make the 
treaty valid. As the 
measure will affect the 
tariff revenue, some 
claim that the House 
must pass upon it. In 
case the Senate shall 
ratify the treaty, and the 
Administration shall put 
it into force without wait- 





ing for action by the 
House, this interesting 
point may be settled by 
the courts. The edito- 














rials favoring the treaty 


and the Buffalo News 
(Ind.) thinks that this 


Congress is ‘‘one of the 
most notable in several 
years for the good work 
accomplished.” Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, just be- 
fore the close of the ses- 
sion, sent a letter of 


congratulation to Speak- 


Congress of recent years 
has to its credit a rec- 





ord of more substantial 
achievement for the pub- 
lic good.” The Congress 


will be chiefly remem- 











bered, it is believed, for 





are much the same as A. C. LATIMER (Dem.), 


those which have been New Senator from South Carolina. 
quoted many times in 

these columns. About the only journals that oppose it are those 
interested in the sugar industry. The New Orleans Sugar 
Planters’ Journal says: 


“The Brussels conference agreements between European sugar 
countries will go into effect next September, with benefit to Cuban 
sugar producers, and the prosperity of the island so assured that 
the treaty can not be ratified on the ground of being done in 
order to give Cuba necessary aid. Inthe mean time, work is 
quietly being done by representatives of European sugar-produc- 
ing countries with the idea of showing that the ratification of the 
treaty will violate the favored-nation clause, and it is not un- 
likely that their protests against the adoption of the treaty may 
contribute much to its defeat. It is hard to understand why the 
Administration will insist on endeavoring to force through this 
treaty that is objectionable to the Cubans at large. It can do no 
great good and may do much harm. May it never pass.” 
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ROOSEVELT ; “ Boys, this hurts me more than it does you.” 
—The Philadelphia Inquirer. 


LEF S. OVERMAN (Dem.), providing civil govern- 


New Senator from North Carolina ment in the Philippines, 
creating the new Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor, providing for the building of 
the Isthmian canal, giving Government irrigation to the arid 
lands of the West, and for its trust program, which includes the 
Elkins anti-rebate law, the act to expedite suits brought under 
the Sherman anti-trust law, and provision for two assistant 
attorneys-general. It broke the record for the amount of money 
appropriated, making it a little over $1,500,000,000, A general 
staff was created for the army, and the law establishing a na- 
tional militia was enacted. A permanent census bureau was 
provided for, the bar against Chinese immigration was main- 
tained, and a new immigration act and a law aimed against 
oleomargarine were passed. The Spanish war-revenue taxes 
were repealed, the duty on anthracite was removed, and a new 
bankruptcy law was adopted. The gold standard was extended 


to the Philippines, a system of currency there was provided for, 

















THE PRESIDENT; * You must finish your work before you quit.” 


—TZhe Cleveland Leader. 


EXTRA SESSION IDEAS ILLUSTRATED. 


er Henderson, in which» 
he remarked that, “taken: 
as a whole, no other 
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and $3,000,000 was given to relieve distress in the islands. In- 
creased pensions were granted to those who lost limbs in the serv- 
ice of the United States, and the laws were amended so as to 
discourage young women from marrying aged ex-soldiers for the 
purpose of receiving the widow's pension after their deaths. 
The personnel of the navy was increased and five battle-ships 
were provided for. The Alaskan treaty was ratified and the 
law requiring the use of automatic couplers on railroads was 
enacted. 

The unfinished work includes the Panama canal and Cuban 
reciprocity treaties, and Congress is severely criticized for ma- 
king an extra session necessary for their ratification, Many 
papers regret the failure to pass the Philippine tariff reduction 
bill and the Aldrich bill for the safe-keeping of public funds, 
while the failure of the statehood and the ship-subsidy bills 
arouses usually just the opposite feeling. Some of the other 
measures that failed are the Newfoundland reciprocity treaty, 
the bill for the protection of the President, the Fowler currency 
bill, the eight-hour labor bill, the Littlefield anti-trust bill, cus- 
toms tariff revision, New York post-office appropriation, the pure 
food bill, diplomatic and consular reform bill, and the appoint- 
ment of delegates from Alaska and the Philippines. The nomi- 
nation of Dr. William D, Crum to be collector of the port of 
Charleston was not confirmed. 

The Boston 7ranscript (Ind.) has the following to say regard- 
ing the anti-trust laws: 

“Whether this group of laws mark the end or the beginning of 
anti-trust legislation, time and events only can show. They do 
not go either as far or as fast as the ‘trust-busters’ desired, but 
they go farther if not faster than the conservative element of the 
Senate intended any legislation should go wheu the session of 
Congress opened. ‘Together they constitute a compromise be- 
tween an aggressive Administration and a reluctant Senate. It 
is a reasonable conclusion that if the Republicans continue in 
control of the country after 1904 any extensions of federal power 
over corporate capital will be made very gradually and with due 
regard to the delicacy of the question. At first glance it seems 
inevitable that the Democracy should, in event of its electing 
its candidate for President next year, goon a wild hunt for the 
‘Octopus’ and indulge in promiscuous ‘trust-busting,’ but it fs 
very doubtful if its performance would equal its promise.” 

The Philadelphia Pud/ic Ledger (Ind.) comments on the fail- 
ure to reduce the tariff, except on anthracite. It says: 

“Congress has also left undone the things that it most urgently 
ought to have done, with nocompensating record of achievement. 
It is no credit to the majority that the minority proved unequal 
to the opportunity of shaping these issues plainly, on broad and 
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patriotic lines. The tenderness of the majority for the tariff, 
which both shields monopoly and piles up an unneeded and dan- 
gerous hoard of money in the ‘Treasury, to the popular loss and 
the peril of all sound financial interests, offered the point of at- 
tack. The enforced repeal of the duty upon coal made the vul- 
nerability of the system evident. 
reform of the currency, the promotion of commerce, justice to 
dependent people under our protection, all these were denied in 
blind subservience to the fetich of Dingleyism. 
promptings of the Presiden 


The reduction of taxation, the 


The patriotic 
t were disregarded and the fair prom- 
But the minority 
produced no leader capable of driving the truth home. 


ises of party platforms proved but idle words. 
The 
record of the session is but a record of inertia, obstruction, 
incapacity, aud neither party is exempt from the discredit with 
which the Fifty-seventh Congress of the United States has 
passed into history.” 

The majority of the past Congress was Republican, but what 


have the minority, the Democrats, “done to reestablish the 
Democratic party in the confidence of the country?” asks the 


New York I/l’or/d (Ind. Dem.). 


It answers the question thus; 


“Very little, it must be admitted, 
lacked both leadership and a policy. 


The party in Congress has 
In both houses the Demo- 
crats voted almost unanimously for the Littlefield anti-trust bill, 
which whatever its good provisions was assuredly the most cen- 
tralizing measure and the most absolutely destructive of the 
traditional Democratic doctrine of state rights of any ever intro- 
duced in Congress with a serious purpose of passing it. 

“In addition to this it was a Democratic Senator—Patterson, 
of Colorado—who opposed and helped to defeat the Philippine 
tariff relief bill, on the express ground that it might hurt the in- 
cubated infant sugar-beet industry of his State! 

““Worse still, the Democratic Senators helped to block the rati- 
fication of the Cuban reciprocity treaty—a Democratic measure 
so far as it goes, if justice and decency and fair trade are Demo- 
cratic—for no other apparent purpose than to ‘ play politics.’ 

“And it was a Democratic Senator who by insensate filibuster- 
ing against the Panama treaty delayed the beginning of a great 
work which the country with practical unanimity demands and 
which nine-tenths of the Senate stood ready to ratify. 

“Still further to illustrate their partizanship and their indiffer- 
ence to principle and to the public needs, a coterie of Democratic 
Senators prevented the passage—avowedly an act of retaliation 
for Senator Aldrich’s opposition to the omnibus Statehood bill— 
of a conservative measure to avoid a congestion of currency in 
the Treasury and to secure interest upon government deposits. 

“When it is added that Democrats voted as greedily as Re- 
publicans for the river and harbor, the public buildings, and 
other ‘ pork-barrel’ bills that went to swell the total appropria- 
tions to the highest sum ever reached, it can not be claimed that 
they have done much to induce the voters to turn the Govern- 
ment over to them.” 
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“ON TO BATTLE.” 
— The Commoner. 





“ READING FROM HOMER.” 
Brought up to date by Opper in the New York American. 


TRUST LEGISLATION CARICATURED. 
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FAMINE IN FINLAND, NORWAY, SWEDEN, 
AND LAPLAND. 


“T° HOSE who decide what European news shall be cabled to 

this country seem to think it highly important that the 
American people be kept minutely informed of the daily move- 
ments and words of every foolish princess that furnishes food for 
gossip, and that the starving condition of some hundreds of 
thousands in the Scandinavian countries be treated, in compari- 
son, as asmall matter. The death of a few hundred or thousand 
peasants is dismissed with a paragraph, while a royal burst of 
tears or the stamp of a royal foot is good for at least a column. 
Some may be interested to know, however, that over 400,000 
Finns, 200,000 Swedes, and many thousand Norwegians and 
Lapps are perishing of hunger. The situation seems to be worse 
in Finland than in the other afflicted countries. The St. Peters- 
burg correspondent of the London 77mes reports that the Finnish 
peasants have, been cating bark and unripe, frost-spoiled rye and 
barley made into bitter cakes that even the animals refuse to 
eat. So terrible is the dearth of vegetation, according to another 
account, that even the birds have died by thousands in the for- 
ests. An appeal from one of the famine provinces in Finland 
says: 


“The rain prevented both the oats and the rye from producing 
sufficient for seed, and blight and frost made even this almost 
useless. Many have sought to make bread from the rye. It is 
scarcely possible to believe that it is bread. It is quite green, 
and hardly holds together, and is so bitter that one can not well 
swallow a morsel of it. Yet it is all many have to live on. And 
even this will not last many weeks. ‘There are places where the 
people have not even such bread, but have to live on bread made 
from the bark of trees. With milk one might eat bark bread, 
but many have not this. They must kill their only cow. The 
failure of the hay harvest and the potato crop has been followed 
by an almost entire failure of the oats and rye. 

“These who have the opportunity of traveling in these parts 
and of visiting one of the little homes, and of seeing the sad 
faces of the mothers, and the white faces of the almost naked 
childreu, and of hearing their cries for bread, and seeing how 
many cry in vain, realize how great and how pressing is the 
need.” 

The Christian Herald (New York), which is receiving and 
forwarding money to relieve the famine, has investigated the 
situation in Finland through correspondents there. It summar- 
izes the conditions as follows: 


“Last year’s crops were a total failure, owing to the unprece- 
dented rains, which rotted the grain in the ground. Besides, 
the fisheries, which supply the means of existence to a very large 
proportion of the people, also failed through the same cause. 
Peas, beans, and potatoes grew sodden and rotted in the soil, 
like the grain. The hay, too, then went through rot and flood. 
Spring was late; then came a long succession of chilly rains and 
early frost, kiliing off the last hopes of the farmers. In the 
provinces mentioned, there were not more than half a dozen dry 
days the whole summer. It was altogether the most utter crop 
failure in half a century, and has brought the people of one hun- 
dred and ninety-four parishes to a condition of destitution. 

“Finland’s average grain crop is easily $12,000,000 short of 
the preceding year; and this, together with the loss in sea and 
lake fishing, means ruin to thousands of industrious peasant 
families. Hunger, with all its terrors, has invaded the northern 
provinces, and multitudes are to-day living upon bread made 
from unripe rye and barley, which even the horses reject. 
Loaves of barley husks and straw are all that stand between 
them and starvation, and there are thousands who have not even 
a morsel of that wretched compost to stay their hunger, and who 
are compelled to live upon the kindness of their neighbors, In 
the last great famine of 1867, when the crops failed, 100,000 were 
said to have died of starvation. This winter the situation is 
€ven more serious, and the authorities are alarmed for the fate 
of the sufferers. Four hundred.thousand, or one-sixth of the en- 
tire population of the country, are reported as literally on the 
verge of starvation.” 
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The Russian Government has spent $3,500,000 or more in re- 
lieving the famine in Finland, European Russia, and Siberia, 
and expects to spend much more. ‘The more fortunate of the 
provinces and cities in Finland have contributed $500,000, and 
smaller sums have been sent in from this and other countries. 
Emigration is increasing rapidly. 





TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


WE have resolved to deny ourself the pleasure of reading 7he Congres- 
stonal Record during Lent.—7Z7he Atlanta Journal, 


THE papers have room for an item about Kipling’s latest poem, but not 
for the poem itself.—7he Brooklyn Standard Union. 


A PLEBISCITE of posterity, on the question whether it wants to be born 
or not, seems to be called for.—7he New York Mail and Express. 

ONE difference between Addicks and the Delaware peach crop is that 
frost has no effect upon the former.—7%e Chicago Record-Herald. 


CABLE reports a rising in Canton against the Manchus. The Manchus 
probably control the street-railways.—7she New York Evening Telegram. 


SENATOR PETTUS, of Alabama, says that his election only cost him a 
dollar. Mr. Addicks, of Delaware, would like the recipe.—7he Philadelphia 
Press. 

KIPLING calls his latest “ The Settler” to distinguish it from his penulti- 
mate effort, which was rather of an unsettler.—Z7h#e New York Mail and 


Exp ress. 


IN asking what Grover Cleveland stood for Mr. Bryan seems to forget 
that he stood for President three times and got it twice.—7Zhe Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, 


THE Georgia peach crop has another advantage ; it is not only “ ruined” 
earlier than the Delaware crop, but it gets on the market earlier.— Zhe A/- 
lanta Journal. 


GENERAL MILES has returned from his trip around the world; the Ad- 
ministration is yearning for more worlds tosend him around.—7%he Hous- 
ton Chronicle. 


BLIBSON : “I understand that a South American general has resolved to 
sell his life dearly.” Glibson: “Yes he wants ten dollars for the library 
edition.”"—/udge. 


ADMIRAL DEWEY has tremendous personal influence. His suit for prize 
money was rushed through the Court of Claims in three years.—7Zhe St. 
Louis Globe- Democrat. 


PREPARATIONS for the World’s Fair are progressing satisfactorily. The 
main entrance has been located and the souvenir spoons are out.—7he Sf. 
Louis Globe- Democrat. 


CONGRESSMAN LITTLEFIELD says there are 800trustsin thiscountry. It 
must be the masses and and not classes who are forming trusts, after all,— 
The Chicago Record-Herald. 

CUSTOMER: “I want a ton of coal.” Dealer: “Yes, sir. What size?” 
Customer : “ Well, if it isn’t asking too much, I'd like to have a 2,000-pound 
ton.”"—7he Chicago Daily News. 

QUAY must think it pretty tough that a gentleman connected with the 
Senate can not be allowed to oblige his friends with a little favor like the 
creation of two or three new States.— 7he Chicago Daily News. 

BOOKER WASHINGTON says the black man must work. The Indian com- 
missioner says the red man must work. By and by somebody will be sug- 
gesting that the white man must work.—7%e Kansas City Journal, 


THE name of Alabama, the State from which Senator Morgan comes, 
means “ Here we rest.” His constituents ought to makea suggestion to 
the Senator.—7ze S¢. 
Louis Globe- Democrat. 





AGAIN it was the in- 
nocent bystander who 
was hurtina New York 
shooting-scrape. There 
is but one safe rule to 
follow in such cases—if 
you are compelled by 
circumstances to be a 
bystander, see to it that 
you are at least not ir- 
nocent.—7he Baltimore 
American. 
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\ “THE BIM 





MR. BRYAN said at 
Columbus that if there 
was any one man in the 
country who has suf- 
fered on account of 
lack of Democratic har- 
mony, he is that man. 
In this matter Mr. Bry- 
an seems to have had 











the rather unusual ex- IT IS CLAIMED THAT AMERICAN DIPLOMATS 
perience of being both SHOULD WEAR UNIFORMS IN ACCOKD WITH THE 
cause and effect. — The STYLE OF THE FOREIGN COURTS. 

Indianapolis News. 


—The Brooklyn Eagle. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


THE “CHIEF LITERARY MAN” OF AMERICA. 


I N calling Mr. William Dean Howells“ our chief literary man,” 

Mr. Hamlin Garland probably means, tho he does not say so 
explicitly, chief of our living writers. He devotes twelve pages 
in the current North American Review to establishing this 
claim, and the gist of his argument lies in his title, “ 
Fiction,’ 


Sanity in 
" which sanity Mr. Howells is taken to represent as no 
other living American writer represents it. 

Max Nordau has said, “The literature of fiction is an enor- 
mous collection of tales of disease,” and he includes in this char- 
acterization naturalistic fiction. 


land finds in the fondness of novel-readers for sensations, and 


The reason for this Mr. Gar- 


the life which has by familiarity become commonplace to us does 
not furnish the desired sensations. ‘‘The near at hand remains 
squalid and prosaic.” It requires a higher art to do what Whit- 
man calls “teaching the average man the glory of his daily walk 
and trade.” This higher art is Mr. Howells’s, and he “more 
than any other of our writers” has shown that a public exists for 


a sane and wholesome novel. 
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to me that the local novel (which I was advocating) was too sen- 
sational, too bizarre. The cowboy novel was to him a sort of 
delirium-tremens novel, because it flowed with liquor and was 
hazy with the smokeof gunpowder. He asked for a literature of 
the decent and decorous menof the West. He said insubstance: 


“*Writers of this type comb together the unusual happenings 
of thirty years, in order to fill their books with odd or mysterious 
or picturesque characters. If they see in the paper a most 
singular account of a miser, or of a man living a double life, or 
of a man falling dead of heart-disease in a court-room, or of a 
horrible and mysterious murder, they clip it “to work into” their 
novels, ‘Are these not real facts?” they say. ‘Do they not 
belong in a realistic study of an American town?” After being 
sufficiently spiced in this manner, stuffed with such sugar-plums, 
these novels are sent out as accurate studies of life in Pueblo or 
Omaha, when, as a matter of fact, they are as false to life asa 
city newspaper which ignores the law-abiding and quiet citi- 
zens, and deals only with the criminal, the abnormal.’ 


“T was obliged to admit that there was much truth in his 
statement.” ; 


It is not true, Mr. Garland thinks, that a safle novel lacks 


readers. Mr. Howells is not neglected. He lives very well and 


his high position in literature is unquestioned. . He admits that 
sensation pays better dividends, but an enduring literature,can 


not be founded on it. ‘“Sup- 





Says Mr. Garland: 


“Mr. Howells’s development 
has been steady and consis- 
tent. ‘Their Wedding Journey’ 
and ‘A Chance Acquaintance’ 
were hardly more than sketches 
of travel; but each succeeding 
book broadened in scope, till, 
in ‘The Undiscovered Coun- 
try,’ he reached the full stature 
of a novelist. This beautiful 
story was easily the finest nov- 
el of New-England life of its 
time; but with the publication 
of ‘A Modern Instance’ Mr. 
Howells took his place among 
the wisest and best of the 
world’s novelists. ‘Silas Lap- 
ham’ and ‘Lemuel Barker’ 
followed, dealing as no other 
novels had dealt with Ameri- 








pose every writer in America 
were to turn next year to writ- 
ing love romances of medieval 
France; what an absurd spec- 
tacle we would present to the 
world!” 

A very important feature of 
Mr. 


morous and analytical study of 


Howells’s art is his hu- 
women and the variety of his 
types of women. The lovelorn 
heroines of the Middle-Age lit- 


and 


ravishingly beautiful, all with 


erature, always young 


“trembling white bosoms,” and 


, ‘ 


“tender limbs” and “silvery 
voices,” no more represented 
the women of their day thana 


circle and three dots represent 








can social life, and Lowell’s 
predictions concerning ‘that 
young man Howells’ were ful- 
filled. From that day to this 
he has remained a master spirit in our literature, and a study of 
his methods of appeal and the success he has had becomes of 
prime importance in considering the trend of our fiction. He 
stands for sound workmanship and for the permanent rather 
than for the ephemeral. He is a man of unswerving ideals, and 
remains unmoved by the rush along cheap and easy routes to 
success.” 


Mr. Howells’s realism, moreover, is very far from being the 
naturalism of Zola. There is no kinship between them. Zola 
treated of the abnormally developed, the criminal, while Howells 
seeks his characters among the average and the usual. We 
quote again: 


“In his war upon the romantic school, with their superhuman 
and ideal characters, Zola swept to the opposite pole. He pro- 
ceeded upon the supposition that the public could not be inter- 
ested in average personalities and in decent lives. Asa result 
millions read his books for their brutal plainness of speech rather 
than for their tragic breadth and bitter comment. 

“Not till Howells came did any considerable public in America 
appreciate the regular, the average, thenear at hand. Ina very 
high sense he zs ‘the evangel of the commonplace.’ 

“It must be inserted at this point that many of our young 
novelists soon feel Zola’s distrust, and fail in their attempt to 
depict in the realistic manner the life of some special locality, 
because of their fear of being dull. Whitman once complained 


A NEW PORTRAIT OF WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS, an 
Courtesy of Harper & Brothers, New York. 


Such 
wraiths could not exist for a 


individual face.” 


moment on the deck of the 
Aroostook, or in Silas Lapham’s household. Mr. Garland ob- 


serves further: 


“This is of more importance than will at once appear, for the 
influence of fiction upon feminine character is very great, Girls 
get their knowledge of the world in large measure from novels, 
and it is of the utmost importance that their ideas of courtship: 
should be sane and wholesome at least. The women in America 
read in far greater proportion than the women of other lands, 
and they read more fiction than the American man; and while 
their influence on fiction is admitted, fiction unquestionably has 
a corresponding effect upon them. The humorous exposition of 
feminine as well as male excesses and follies is. likely to have a 
beneficent influence on the nation’s life, by giving comparative 
ideas of life and love to ‘the mothers. of men.’ 

“They certainly receive the most painstaking consideration 
from both Mr. Howellsand Mr. James, many of whose books are 
most elaborate and serious studies of women, from the girl of 
nine to the grandmother of ninety, not confined, as were the old 
novelists, to those of a marriageable age and of extraordinary 
BOAUty. ow + es 

“He does not rhapsodize over his heroines, it is true; he is- 
not a passionate wooer of their favors; but he is always kind, 
always sweet and manly in his treatment of them. His humor 
is corrective; it is never bitter. He is interested in all silent 
heroisms. War and crime, the abnormal, the furious, are left. 
out of his books. He is interested, not in what men.and womem 
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do in times of fire and murder and other exceptional circum- 
stances, but in their quiet sacrifices, their every-day lives, in 
theircalm moments. His love-stories are pure and sane and self- 
contained ; the erotic maniac is not to be found in the very best 
of his volumes.” 


Mr. Garland admits that he can not always follow Mr. Howells, 
and that many of the latter’s warm personal friends do not like 
his books. But this does not prove that his books lack art; it 
often means that the author is fresher in perception and sweeter 
in sympathies than his neighbors. The fault found with his 
alleged ‘“‘useless particularities ” is dismissed with the question, 
are they useless particularities, or do these details help to give 
individuality and vitality to the picture? In conclusion: 


“When his volumes are finally bound together, they will pre- 
sent a study thus far unequaled by any delineator of American 
society. In such a final view it is possible that the apparent 
lack of large aim, which is now the most pertinent criticism of 
his stories, will have less cogency. When his plan is all under 
the eye, it may appear that the present is to be represented, not 
as the age of colossal personalities, but of high average person- 
ality.” 


DRAMATIZATIONS OF TOLSTOY’S 
*“RESURRECTION.” 


es based upon Tolstoy’s much-discussed novel, ‘ Resur- 
rection,” have recently been produced in Paris, London 
and New York; and at least two more dramatizations of the 
same book are already announced inthis country. The Paris 
version is the work of M. Henri Bataille, a young French dis- 
ciple of Tolstoy. The version presented in England and the 
United States is Mr. Michael Morton’s adaptation of the French 
play. 

The plot is substantially the same in the three plays, and is 
summarized as follows by 7he Theatre (New York) : 


“The scene of the drama is laid in Russia at the present time. 
The central figure is Katusha, a girl of humble parentage, who, 
at the time the play 
begins, has long 
been a favorite serv- 
ant in the aristo- 
cratic household of 
Prince Nekhludov’s 
aunts. The Prince 
returns home after a 
long absence, and 
becomes enamored 
of Katusha, who 
falls a ready victim 
to the libertine. The 
first tableau, which 
is really a_prolog, 
closes with the scene 
of the seduction. 
The second tableau 
shows the jury-room 
in the law courts. 
Katusha (now 
known as Maslova, 





a notoriously im- 
moral woman) is ac- 
cused of poisoning 
a client in order to 
MISS LENA ASHWELL, rob him. Maslova 

laying the part of “ Maslova” in the London protests her inno- 
production of “ Resurrection.” cence, and declares 

she was but the pas- 
sive instrument of the real criminals. The jury has retired to 
deliberate, and this is said to be one of the most novel and 
striking scenes ever seen on the stage—the jurymen chattering 
and joking among themselves and giving only minor attention 
to the fate of the wretched prisoner. Among the jurymen is 
Prince Nekhludov, who has recognized in Maslova the unhappy 
girl he has ruined. The audience learns from his lips how 


_ refuses to speak of 
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Katusha, driven from his aunt’s house when she was about to 
become a mother, was reduced to the vilest prostitution until, 
finally, she faces the charge of crime. He knows she is inno- 
cent, and tries to convince his fellow jurymen, They shrug 
their shoulders, and agree upon a verdict of guilty. Nekhludov 
feels that he alone 
is the real culprit. 
His duty is to save 
her. 

Next is seen the 
interior of the fe- 
male prison at Mos- 
cow. Nekhludovy 
has obtained per- 
mission to visit Ma- 
slova in prison. He 
finds her a moral 
and physical wreck 
amid a lot of wretch- 
ed women who are 
quarreling and 
drinking. Maslova 


what she has been— 
she wants to forget. 
Her memories are 
the cherished relics 
of an existence nov 
gone. At first she 
does not recognize 
Nekhludov. When 
she remembers, she 





MISS BLANCHE WALSH, 


insults him; shede- Playing the part of “ Maslova” in the New York 
tests him,and drives production of “ Resurrection.” 

him from her. Then 

she faints in his arms, murmuring her undying love. Inthe next 
act Maslova has once more become Katusha. Her spiritual 
redemption has taken place gradually. She refuses the sacrifice 
Nekhludov would make, and the final tableau shows the halt in 
Siberia, where they bid each other an eternal farewell.” 


The Paris correspondent of the New York 7rzdune declares 
that M. Bataille has most successfully overcome the difficulties 
of the dramatization, and, while “avoiding the long nihilist dis- 
quisitions of the novel,” has “condensed the essential theatrical 
elements of the story in a prolog and five acts, which are ad- 
mirably mounted and acted at the Odéon Theater.” He says 
further : 


“It is indeed remarkable to see how thoroughly Parisians have 
become aroused and electrified with Tolstoy’s idea, and with 
what earnestness they followed the tale from the love idy] of the 
prolog to the purification or ‘resurrection ’ of the closing scene. 
The action moves swiftly and logically, and leading critics can 
detect no flaw in the dramatic workmanship of the play, which 
is regarded as by all odds the most successful drama produced at 
the Odéon for many a year. . The part of Maslova is acted 
to perfection by Mme. Berthe Bady, an actress who has suddenly 
taken rank among the foremost artistsof Paris. Mme. Bady has 
a warm, sonorous, magnetic voice, and her rendering of the 
fallen woman is a most truthful and most human conception, 
acted with that force and absolute simplicity that form the secret 
of the art of an actress like Mme. Duse.” 

The London production of ‘ Resurrection,” in which Mr, Beer- 
bohm Tree and Miss Lena Ashwell take the leading parts, has 
not received so cordial a greeting. Mr. E. K. Chambers, of 7he 
Academy and Literature, while conceding that the play is “a 
triumph of adroit stage-generalship,” finds it “wholly devoid of 
literary style.” Mr. Arthur Symons, writing in 7ie Saturday 
Review, declares 

“The play is a melodrama with one good scene, the scene in 
the prison; and this is good only toa certain point. There is 
another scene which is amusing, the scene of the jury, but the 
humor is little more than clowning, and the tragic note, which 
h it, is only there in a parody of itself. In- 
deed the word parody is the only word which can be used about 


should strike throug 
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the greater part of the play, and it seems to me a pity that the 
name of Tolstoy should be brought into such dangerous compan- 
ionship with the vulgarities and sentimentalities of the London 
stage. I heard people around me confessing that they had not 
read the book. How terrible must have been the disillusion of 
those people, if they had ever expected anything of Tolstoy, and 
if they really believed that this demagog Prince, who stands in 
nice poses inthe middle of drawing-rooms and of prison cells, 
talking nonsense with a convincing disbelief, was in any sense 
a mouthpiece for Tolstoy’s poor simple little gospel. Tol- 
stoy has been hardly treated by some translators and by many 
critics ; in‘his own country, if you mention his name, you are as 
likely as not to be met by a shrug and an ‘Ah, monsieur, il 
divague un peu!’ In his own country he has the censor always 
against him ; ‘some of his books he has never been able to print 
in fullin’ Russian. But in the new play at His Majesty's Thea- 
ter we have, in what is boldly called Tolstoy's ‘ Resurrection,’ 
something which is not Tolstoy at all. ‘There is M. Bataille, 
who might take the responsibility of it, or there is Mr. Morton, 
who may have done more than merely translate M. Bataille, or 
there is Mr. Tree, who may have exercised the supervision of an 
actor-manager; but Tolstoy, might not the great name of Tol- 
stoy be left well alone?” 

The New York version was first presented on February 18— 
the same evening as the London play—with Miss Blanche 


” 


Walsh as “ Maslova.” In the judgment of the New York 77mes 
critic, it “‘was interpreted by a company of actors of no great 
original power, who are unaccustomed to sincere realistic acting, 
and who for the lack of able and artistic stage management 
missed most of the literary and artistic values remaining in the 


text. The same writer continues: 


“That in the stage version the outlines of this story should be 
sharpened and emphasized was inevitable. Even when reduced 
to a prolog and four acts it lasted last night until toward midnight. 
It was ~robably necessary to make Dimitri Nekhludhov really 
in love with his intended Princess and formally betrothed to 
her, even tho this with one fell blow alters Dimitri from Tolstoy’s 
impersonal apostle of regeneration to the familiar type of stage 
hero, who delights in sacrificing everything in sight except duty. 
It may even have been necessary at the end to make Maslova, on 
the heights of her spiritual exaltation, send Dimitri back, as it 
were, into the waiting arms of his Princess, tho this was at once 
to detract somewhat from the grandeur of the moment as Tolstoy 
conceived it, and to make what last night (in spite of an evident 
intention to the contrary) was felt to be an unpopular and an un- 
happy ending. .... Among all the hands that have passed on 
the play from Russia to New York, its literary value has been 
gravely impaired, without, it is to be feared, adding greatly to 
its popular appeal.” 





PRESIDENT HADLEY ON ACADEMIC 
FREEDOM. 

UMEROUS sensational differencés have occurred of late 
years between the governing bodies and professors of 

some of our large institutions of learning as to the degree of free- 
dom the latter should possess in teaching certain doctrines of 
political economy, theology, or science, Special interest attaches, 
therefore, to two articles written by President Hadley, of 
Yale, on “Academic Freedom in Theory and in Practise,” and 
published in successive numbers (February, March) of Zhe 
Atlantic Monthly. 
rather warm subject in an academic rather than a journalistic 
manner, and approaches it from afar off. The liberty of teach- 
ing, he thinks, connects itself with other problemsof civil liberty, 
and these can be properly analyzed only by historical study. 
Accordingly, he starts with the beginnings of history, and traces 
the progress of religious and civil liberty down through the 
ages, spending a little time over the differences between prophets 
and priests in Old-Testament times; rehearsing, in a manner 
distinctly unfavorable to Socrates, the charges against that 
ancient philosopher that resulted in his death; dwelling at con- 


President Hadley, however, handles his 
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siderable length on the college songs of medieval days; and 
then, having conducted his readers through this long and inter- 
esting journey, he approaches and his readers approach the dan- 
ger-signals that lie about the subject to-day in a very calm and 
philosophic frame of mind. 

President Hadley emphasizes the distinction between liberty 


of thought and liberty of teaching. ‘Teaching is more than a 


” 


theory ; it is an act It is not a subjective or individual affair, 


but a course of conduct which creates important social relations 
and social obligations. The expediency of teaching certain 
thoughts which any one should ,have liberty to think, can only 


be decided by a careful 





exaniination of the cir- 
cumstances of each par- 
ticular case. It is on 
this ground that he main- 
tains that the accusers 


of Socrates may, after 
all, have had avery good 
case. Judging from the 
of his 


Alcibiades 


careers of some 
pupils, and 
Critias, for example, the 
liberty of teaching which 
he exercised was creat- 
ing dangerous conditions 
in Athenian society. 
The defense of Socrates 
was a “defense of free- 
dom of thought rather 


than of freedom of teach- 








ing.” In similar man- 








ARTHUR TWINING HADLEY, ner, the early Christians 


President of Yale University. were persecuted by the 
Roman authorities not 
primarily for their religious views, for “different religions 
could exist side by side in the empire, and in Rome itself, 
without provoking so much as a suspicion of hostility”; but for 
“their habit of holding irresponsible assemblies, of which the 
Roman law was profoundly jealous, and of enunciating theories 
of sovereignty which seemed to conflict with that law itself.” A 
further shock to many preconceived ideas is found in President 
Hadley’sconclusions on the effect of the Reformation upon free- 
dom of thought and of teaching. ‘The Reformation,” he 
writes, ‘“‘by the violence of the religious wars which it aroused, 
tended to obliterate the distinction between law and morals, and 
made not only Catholic and Protestant churches, but Catholic 
and Protestant sovereigns for the time being, intolerant of that 
liberty which a few centuries previous would have been taken as 
a matter of course.” Again: “Neither the continental nor the 
English [university] system was in any wise favorable to 
freedom of teaching during the three centuries which followed 
the Reformation.” 

Coming down to the present-day question of faculty reorgani- 
zation in American institutions, President Hadley divides the 
‘“‘somewhat incongruous functions” which our faculties exercise 
into three classes: (1) those for determining the nature and 
scope of examinations and the granting of degrees; (2) the 
nomination of teachers; (3) administrative and disciplinary 


measures. He writes: 

“I can not see that, if we were once started on the road, there 
would be any great difficulty in separating the disciplinary func- 
tion from the other two and putting it into different hands. Of 
course there is a convenience in the present practise; the man 
who is judging of the scholarship of any particular student has 
certain obvious advantages for supervising his conduct. But I 


believe that the disadvantages of the combination outweigh these 
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advantages—that the discipline hurts the teaching more than 
the teaching helps the discipline; and that no small part of the 
alleged infringements of student freedom could be avoided if 
these two matters were kept entirely separate. 

“Tt will be remembered that perhaps before faculties existed 
at all, the students of Bologna were organized by zations—bodies 
of students and graduates charged with protection of scholastic 
rights and enforcement of good order. I can see no good reason 
against the attempt to reintroduce this arrangement in the 
United States. I should like to see the whole control of disci- 
pline, of athletics, of public student functions, and of intercol- 
legiate relations of the undergraduates—in short, of all things 
outside of the sphere of study and examination—in the hands of 
a committee chosen either by the graduates alone, or, probably 
better, by students and graduates together. For the initial 
point in such an organization our alumni associations form ad- 
mirable centers. Were the graduates thus given a regular 
organized place in the daily life of the universities, it would not 
only help to solve some of the problems of freedom of teaching 
by removing a disturbing element, but would tend to emphasize 
that community of interests and standards among college men 
which it is so important to preserve as a bulwark against some 
of the disintegrating tendencies of the day.” 

He would also have tlie functions of examination and teaching 
divided, tho this, he thinks, is a more difficult matter. ‘‘ The 
teaching should be provided by the university rather than by 
the several faculties thereof.” He says further: 

“Tf this distinction could once be made, it would avoid most of 
the complaints of faculty interference on the part of the profes- 
sors as completely as the graduate control of discipline would 
avoid similar complaints on the part of the students. The indi- 
vidual professor would see that if students were discouraged 
from coming to him by the arrangement of the course, it was be- 
cause a certain faculty had its views as to the proper require- 
ments for a certain degree rather than as to the proper teaching 
of a certain subject. He might differ from the members of that 
faculty in their opinion ; but the difference would come in such 
a domain that it would not be an infringement of his liberty as a 
teacher, and would lose the element of personal bitterness which 
is now so prominent. The man who was unable to teach stu- 
dents in arts as well as he could teach students in philosophy 
would see the true reason for his non-employment in the former 
capacity far more clearly, if the arts faculty, as a facu/ty, were 
concerned solely with the requirements of the student and not 
with the qualifications of the professor.” 


The change from control of universities by rich donors to con- 
trol by the state would not, he thinks, remedy matters much, as 
political control does not by any means mean educational free- 
dom. ‘The question is not so much one of the form of corporate 
control as of the general habit or standard of a community con- 
cerning toleration : 


“A locality in which theological universities turn away pro- 
fessors for their views on points of doctrine is apt to be one where 
state universities turn them away for their views on matters of 
party politics. . . . The worship of the creed as a fetich and the 
worship of the platform as a fetich are both survivals of an 
earlier stage of civilization where the necessity of securing coher- 
ence of publicsentiment was paramount to the necessity of secur- 
ing free and progressive thought, or business-like execution of 
that thought. The more fully developed community tends to 
regard the creed not as an essential to salvation, but as a work- 
ing hypothesis tosecure an efficient basis of action—and it regards 
the platform in the same way. Under such circumstances, it is 
generally possible to secure enlightened administration, even of 
a pretty rigid deed of trust; and to secure proper regard for the 
future, even among those legislators and administrators who in 
politics are strong party men.” 


A **Poet’s Trust” in Germany.—The lyrical poets of 
Germany, tothe number of about seventy, have been consider- 
ing the matter of remuneration, and have come to the conclusion 
that prevailing rates for German poetry are too low. They re- 
cently entered into a compact not to accept less than half a mark 
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(12 cents) a line for their work. This price, remarks the New 
York /udependent, “seems no more than fair pay. It would be 
rather small here, but then German verse may well be cheaper.” 
The Baltimore Suz comments: 


“A great many new questions are raised by the organization 
in Berlin of a‘ Lyrical Poets’ Union’ to restrict production and 
maintain prices. Competition has put down prices of poems in 
Berlin to such an extent that its seventy geniuses must combine 
to exact of their soulless employers a living wage. ‘They de- 
mand a minimum wage of 12 cents a line, in order to be able to 
maintain the standard of living of self-respecting German poets. 
If capitalist publishers, lacking in humanity, ignore poets’ 
rights, a strike will teach them a lesson, and the corners of the 
daily and weekly journals will be forced to content themselves 
with ‘ads.’ Where there are strikes there must be ‘scabs,’ boy- 
cotts, lockouts, picketing, etc. This opens a new prospect. Are 
lyrical scabs to be stabbed with shafts of wit and murderous 
epigrams? And will the union adopt the usual rule to limit the 
number of apprentices learning the business, so as to prevent 
excessive production? Many advantages must accrue from 
organizing the poetic trade on modern business principles and 
having a walking delegate. The trouble with the business here- 
tofore has been want of regulation, the result being that the sup- 
ply of product has exceeded demand.” 

The London Academy and Literature extends its sympathy 
not only to “the gentlemen whose lyric fervors were rewarded 
with less than sixpence a line,” but also to “the editors whose 
hands are to be forced, if the forcing comes about.” It adds: 
“To have seventy poets‘in a country each of whom writes verses 


worth sixpence a line must be a sore trial.” 


POE’S PLACE AS A CRITIC. 


= p°* is the most sublime poet since Milton”; but he “had 

not the breadth of view or the knowledge necessary for a 
great critic.” So we are informed in an article in the Chicago 
Dial (February 16) by Mr. Charles Leonard Moore, a Philadel- 
phia author. Mr. Moore’s 





opening arguments support- 
ing this conclusion are as 


follows: 


“In the world’s literature 
there are only two absolutely 
great critics—Aristotle and 
Lessing. The ‘Poetics’ of 
the one and the ‘Laocoén’ 
and ‘Dramaturgerie’ of the 
other are the fountains at 
which all secondary critics 
must fill their pitchers. Aris- 
totle is limited in certain di- 
rections by a lack of material 
to work upon ; and, similarly, 
Lessing is circumscribed by 
dealing too exclusively with 
Latin and French authors. 
But they have the genius of 
divination, and their work is 
final. Amongst the ancients, 
Longinus was an inspired 
appreciator. He felt so fully 
the greatness and charm of 
literature that he communi- 











cates a like thrill and fervor 





to his readers. He is exalt- AN ENGLISH “IMPRESSION” OF POE. 
ing and stimulating to the —From Zhe Protest. 
last degree. But except a 

few oracular utterances about style, and some dry remarks on 
grammatical forms, he gives us no information as to the under- 
lying principles of art. English literature can boast of a long 
succession of critics only inferior to the great Greek and German 
—giant planets to that double sun. Dryden, Johnson, Coler- 
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idge, Hazlitt, Arnold, Lowell—these and others have left us a 
body of criticism more varied and weighty than any other 
modern nation, save Germany, possesses. Does Poe deserve to 
rank with these men? 

“ Poe unquestionably performed one of the most difficult feats 
of criticism. With almost unerring instinct, he separated the 
wheat from the chaff of hiscontemporary literature. Hawthorne, 
Dickens, ‘Tennyson, Mrs. Browning, and others received from 
him some of their earliest and most valuable appreciation. If he 
erred, it was on the side of enthusiasm. His position was analo- 
gous to that of an expert in precious stones, who can pick out by 
instinct the real and perfect gems from a mass of flawed stones 
‘or paste imitations. But such an expert is not necessarily a prac- 
‘tised mineralogist or chemist, acquainted with the composition 
of minerals and capable of reproducing them in the laboratory. 
And@ the literature which Poe practised upon is certainly not of 
the first importance. His few casual utterances about really 
great buoks are wrong. His attempts to postulate principles of 
poetry are ludicrously wrong.” 


Mr. Moore proceeds to cite, as an instance of his author’s 
““pseudo-poetic principles,” Poe’s brilliant essay on “The Ra- 
tionale of Verse.” It is vitiated, we are told, by “the assumption 
that verse is founded on quantity.” ‘It would be a hard thing,” 
says Mr. Moore, “to say that there is no quantity in English 
poetry—but it certainly does not perform the office that Poe 
imagined it did. I doubt whether any great English poet ever 
thought of quantity when writing his lines, or, save in excep- 
tional cases, scanned them after they were written.” 

Poe was wont to assert that beauty is the sole province and ob- 
ject of poetry. “It is curious,” observes Mr. Moore, “that his 
own work is lacking in just the quality he deemed all-important 
—beauty. Even in diction his phrase has seldom the perfect 
grace and haunting charm and massy weight which are almost 
habitual with Keats and Coleridge and Tennyson, and of which 
Wordsworth and Arnold and Emerson have such frequent use.” 
We quote, in conclusion : 


“Poe is the most sublime poet since Milton. Sublimity stirs 
even in his most grotesque and fanciful sketch—like Milton’s lion 
‘ pawing to get free his hinder parts.’ It rears full-fronted in the 
concluding pages of ‘The Narrative of A. Gordon Pym ’—in the 
sentences which describe the enormous bulk and battle-lanterns 
of the ever-living ship in ‘The MSS. Found ina Bottle.’ It is 
predominant in the mighty sweep, the ordered disorder, of ‘The 
Descent into the Maelstrom.’ It thrills us in the many-colored 
chambers of ‘The Masque of the Red Death.’ It overwhelms us 
with horror in‘ The Murders of the Rue Morgue.’ It is solemn 
and awe-inspiring in ‘ Berenice,’ ‘Ligeia,’ and ‘ The Fall of the 
House of Usher’—in‘ Ulalume’ and ‘The Raven.’ Metaphysic, 
which Poe derided—the great problems of life, death, and the 
universe, wherein sublimity most resides—haunted his mind 
continuously. He reaches his climax of almost too profound 
thought in the colloquy of ‘Moras and Una,’ ‘The Power of 
Words,’ and‘ Eureka.’ No poet has so continuously tried to 
outreach the possibilities of human experience; none has so 
assiduously avoided the ordinary facts of human life. His sub- 
limity accounts for his fate with the American public. A true 
democracy, it abhors greatness and ridicules sublimity. Yet 
Poe fascinates it with antipathetic attraction. It follows him 
very much as Sancho Panza flounders after Don Quixote. 

“In spite of its sublimity, Poe’s theater of tragic abstractions 
is of course inferior to the flesh-and-blood theater of the great 
creators. They include him—they are as high as he, and they 
have many times his breadth and weight. But he is very great 
even in his one-sidedness—his silhouettedness, One-sidedness 
may indeed make an artist more intense and affective. But it 
is a crime in a critic. Despite his fine instinct for what was 
good, Poe had not the breadth of view or the knowledge neces- 
sary for a great critic. It is better that acritic should err in 
judgment in a concrete case than that he should lay down prin- 
cesipw lhich are probably wrong.” 





KING VICTOR EMMANUEL has conferred on Signor Mascagni the title of 
Chevalier of the Order of Savoy. The conferring of the title is attributed 
to the King’s desire to show sympathy with the composer as a result of his 
tribulations in the United States. 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


ARE RAILWAY COLLISIONS ABSOLUTELY 
PREVENTABLE? 


fifteen months not a single passenger has been killed on 

British railroads; in this country seventy-seven have per- 
ished in fifteen days. Why should this be? asks 7he Scientific 
American, editorially. Not because of the number of passen. 
gers, for British railways carry more passengers than ours; not 
on account of crowding, for the British traffic is handled on one- 
eighth as many miles of track as ours; not because their signal- 
ling systems are better, for many of the roads on which our 
accidents have happened have more perfect systems than the 
British roads. An eminent American engineer says that the 
difference is one of national temperament. ‘ Here,” he says, 
““we take chances.” Zhe Sctentific American accepts this ex- 
planation and goes on to say that the remedy must evidently lie 
in automatic devices that will not allow the engineer to ‘‘take 
chances.” Such devices there are, it says, that will make colli- 
sions practically impossible, and our appalling railroad accidents 
are therefore absolutely preventable, the only obstacle to putting 
them in operation being one of expense. In this connection the 
writer asks the question which he places at the head of his edi- 
torial—a quotation from Matthew’s Gospel: ‘How much, then, 
is aman better thanasheep?” Here is 7he Scientific Amert- 
can’s method of preventing collisions: 


“Let us place two levers on the engine and two corresponding 
trips on the track, one within sighting distance of the green and 
the other within sighting distance of the red signal. Let the 
green trip register with a lever that shuts an auxiliary throttle- 
valve near the smokebox ; let the red trip register with another 
that will set the emergency-brake. Then should the engineer 
fail to shut off steam and let his engine coast on approaching the 
distant green signal, it will be shut off for him; and if he fail *o 
set the brakes on sighting the home or red signal, the trip will 
open the train-pipe. The levers could be so arranged that if the 
engineer manipulated his throttle and brakes in accordance with 
the signals, there would be no connection made between the trips 
and the engine. The suggestion as to automatic air-brake con- 
nections with the red signal was made several years ago, and it 
is excellent; the green light trip acting on the throttle is a logi- 
cal extension of the idea. 

“*But,” says the railroad official, ‘by the use of an absolutely 
automatic system. you would destroy that element of watchful- 
ness which it is our desire to cultivate in our engineers. ‘They 
would become careless and would cease to watch for the signals. 
Then, should the signals fail, the chances of accident would be 
greater than before.’ Very good; then let the roundhouse fore- 
man set a seal upon the automatic levers on the locomotive be- 
fore it starts on its trip; and let it be a cast-iron law of the rail- 
road that if an engineer come back with the green signal seal 
broken, he will be fined thirty days’ pay, and that if the red seal 
be broken he will lose his job, and be blacklisted from Maine to 
Florida and from New York to the Pacific coast. 

“Here is a system that would prove an almost absolute pre- 
ventive of collision, and that, incidentally, would produce in the 
first brief month of its operation a set of engineers who for alert 
vigilance would be hard to match.” 


To extend this method to all the block-systems would be enor- 
mously costly, but the writer suggests that it will be still more 
costly to keep on killing seventy-seven passengers in fifteen 
days; especially if, as recent jury verdicts are suggesting, the 
value of a human life is being estimated at a higher rate than it 
used to be. A man, he says, used to be worth about 1,000 times 
as much as a sheep; but the ratio is getting to be greater. He 
goes on: 

‘““Furthermore, we must remember that, to-day, of our 200,000 
miles of tracks, only 25,000 miles, or one-eighth, is equipped with 
a block-signal system of any kind. And here we find another 
potent cause of our perpetually recurring railroad horrors, Train 
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despatching by telegraphic orders assists in keeping up the fright- 
fully high average of railroad disasters. Take note of Accident 
Bulletin No. 5 just issued by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, which records that in the three months ending September 
30, 1902, 263 persons were killed and 2,613 injured in railroad 
disasters. At that rate, in the fifteen months of which we have 
spoken, the total number of killed would run up to 1,315 and the 
injured to over 13,000. 

“And to think that it is all preventable! Moreover, just as 
soon as we really understand how infinitely much a man is 
worth more than a sheep, it wz// be prevented—if not by the 
initiative of the railroads, then by legislative act compelling the 
application of a direct, engine-controlled, block-signal system to 
every one of the 200,000 miles of track.” 


THEORY AND FACT. 

HAT a theory accords with the facts does not necessarily 

prove it true, altho, until some discordant fact is observed, 

it may serve a useful purpose. Some such theories have thus 

served for scores of years, only to be cast aside at last. Accord- 

ing to Poincaré, the eminent French mathematician, an infinite 

number of theories, only one of which is actually true, may be 

devised to account for any given stateof facts. Says an editorial 

writer in Engineering (London, February 13), discussing this 
statement: 


“Poincaré has stated that, given any series of phenomena, an 
infinite number of mechanisms can be devised, the working of 
which will give rise to the phenomena actually observed. To 
each of these mechanisms will correspond a different theory, of 
which, even in the most favorable case, only one can really rep- 
resent things as they are. Such a representation is, however, he 
remarks, not the principal aim of a theory, the main object of 
which is rather to facilitate prediction; and in the case cited, 
any one of the wrong theories above referred to would do this 
as well as the single correct one, so long as no new phenomena 
were introduced into the series to be coordinated. In the practi- 
cal work of the world an imperfect theory is much better than 
none at all. No known gas accurately observes Boyle’s law 
[that volume is inversely proportional to pressure], but the utility 
of the concept is but little affected thereby. And to take a more 
modern instance, there are considerable difficulties still unex- 
plained in the theory of the ionization of electrolytes due to 
Arrhenius. On this theory the mere solution of most mineral 
salts in water splits up the molecules of the salt into ions, which 
may either be atoms or atomic groups. This splitting up is, 
however, accompanied by no absorption of heat, tho much heat 
may have been liberated in the original formation of the mole- 
cule. It is true that each ion bears an enormous electric charge, 
but the charges, being of opposite sign, should tend to keep the 
ions constituting the molecule together, whereas they appear 
free. Nevertheless, and in spite of these difficulties, the theory 
has led to remarkable predictions, which experiment has con- 
firmed, and has greatly facilitated the grouping together of a 
number of phenomena which at first sight seem in no way 
closely allied. ‘That it has attained its final form, however, is 
unlikely, and it may well be profoundly modified in the future. 
Indeed, as time goes, almost all old theories are superseded by 
new ones, but their skeletons are often incorporated into the 
ultimate constitution of the science, as that of a coral is into the 
substance of the reef on which it grew. ‘The very terms which 
originated in the days of more imperfect knowledge are often 
retained and used in much the same way as when first intro- 
duced. The expression ‘latent heat’ is itself a legacy from the 
days when heat was considered a substance; and as commonly 
used, no one ever stops to remember that the heat which has dis- 
appeared is no longer heat, latent or otherwise, but is repre- 
sented by an equivalent quantity of internal and external work. 

“The object of a theory being to facilitate prediction, it is nat- 
ural to adopt that which most readily lends itself to arithmetical 
and algebraical calculations. Mathematicians tell us that the 
positions of the heavenly bodies could be predicted with equal 
accuracy on the Ptolemaic hypothesis of a geocentric universe as 
on that of the modified Copernican theory, which has replaced 
it, only the arithmetical work would be much more tedious and 
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involved. Nevertheless, from the mathematical point of view, 
there is no reason for assuming the one hypothesis to be more 
correct than the other. ‘The Ptolemaiccycles and epicycles used 
to predict the future positions of the planets are merely analo- 
gous to Fourier’s trigonometric series; and it thus follows that 
by taking a sufficient number of terms astronomical calculations 
could on this system be made to any degree of accuracy desired. 
We are reminded here that amongst the hypotheses put forward 
to account for the erratic behavior of Uranus prior to the discoy- 
ery of Neptune was the suggestion that at such an enormous dis- 
tance from the sun Newton's laws were no longer exact. The 
brilliant rehabilitation of these laws subsequently is a hopeful 
augury for the ultimate result of the careful investigation now 
being made into the doctrine of conservation of mass with which 
we have dealt above.” 





FARM MACHINES THAT SEEM TO THINK. 
UMAN control is reduced to a minimum in some of the 
The ma- 
chine performs its various operations automatically, almost as if 
it had a mind of its own. 


latest examples of improved farm machinery. 


All the operator has to do is to feed it 
Says 7he American Exporter, describing some of 
these ingenious devices: 


and steer it. 


“For planting, there is a machine for every kind of seed, cun- 
ningly designed, well built, and perfectly adapted to the work 
for which it is intended. It makes no mistakes, never skips an 
inch, sows no more thickly in one place than in another, and does 
its work with an intelligence which the average farm-hand could 
not be expected to display. 

“For grain and grass the ‘ broadcast-seeder’ is used, This is 
attached to an ordinary wagon, and the only human cooperation 
it requires is keeping its hopper full. It will also distribute all 
kinds of dry commercial fertilizers, and put them just where 
they will do the most yood. 

“A mechanical grain-drill is provided for such grains as need 
to be planted systematically in rows or hills. It is infallible in 
its operation, and would plant corn, for example, in the middle 
of a macadam road, if this was required of it. Among other 
attachments it hasa land measurer, something like a cyclometer, 
which records the acreage planted. To cover the seed it has 
planted, it is provided with a system of hoes which are adjusted 
to work straight or zigzag. 

“A variant of this apparatus weeds as well as sows. Still 
another is the bean-planter, which is quite remarkable in its in- 
telligence, so to speak. It drills the hole in the ground, plants 
the beans, covers them, and marks the position of the next row 
at one operation. It will even alternate corn with beans, turn 
and turn about, or plant corn or beans, distribute fertilizer, and 
cover everything impartially. In fact, it will do anything for 
which the farmer has the intelligence to adjust it. 

“The potato-planter would make a farmer of a generation ago 
sit up and rub his eyes. It requires that the potatoes be sup- 
plied, but will do all the rest of its own initiative. It picks the 
potato up and looks it over—or seems to—cuts it into halves, 
quarters, or any desired number of parts, separates the eyes, and 
removes the seed ends. It plants whole potatoes or parts thereof 
as desired, as near together or as far apart as the judgment of 
the farmer on the driving-seat suggests. Having dropped the 
seed it covers it, fertilizes it, tucks it in like a child put to bed, 
and paces off the next row with mathematical accuracy, 

“Certain vegetables, notably tomatoes, cabbages, cauliflower, 
celery, lettuce, and some others, need to be started in cold frames, 
and transplanted for the practical business of growing. For this 
purpose there is a plant-setting machine, which will handle a 
sprout as if it loved it, establish it in its new environment, gather 
the earth tenderly about its roots, give it a copious drink of water 
from a tank it carries, and cover from four to six acres in a day. 

“The various operations generically known as ‘cultivating’ 
were once the bane of the farmer’s existence. Now he has a 


machine for each and every operation of crop tending, with a 
driver's seat as comfortable as that of a buckboard, These ma- 
chines seem to know a weed from a crop plant intuitively, and 
while they will snatch the former out by the roots without com- 
punction, they pass the plant unharmed—provided, of course, it 
is growing in its proper place. 


These machines have been 
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highly specialized, and for every operation connected with the 
tending of every kind of crop, there is some one machine which 
performs it a little better than any other. 

““When the crop is ready for gathering, mechanism is seen at 
its best. The perfection of the modern reaper and binder is illus- 
trated by an incident which is said to have occurred this year in 
Illinois. A farmer had driven his reaper into the edge of a field 
ready for cutting, and dismounted from his seat to get a drink 
of cider, While thus occupied the horses took fright and ran 
away. ‘They,tore round and round the field, cutting a full swath 
with every jump, gathering up the grain, binding it with twine, 
and tossing the bundles toone side. Before the team was caught 
it had covered six and a half acres, leaving only patches here and 
there to be gone over. This was accomplished in something less 
than twenty-four minutes.” 


SAWDUST AS AN ALIMENT. 


HE comic paragrapher is accustomed to liken various kinds 
of breakfast-foods to shavings or door-mats, and to com- 
pare the lot of him who eats them with that of the horse con- 
demned to feed ondry hay. Articleson food-adulteration, which 
are not intended to be funny and certainly are not so to the con- 
sumer of cereals, give grounds for the belief that in some cases 
the likeness is more than an apparent one. A recent account of 
“Some Falsifications” contributed to Cosmos (Paris, February 
14) by Paul Combes, informs us that ordinary sawdust has for 
several years been a favorite ingredient of certain cheap flours 
and cereal foods, and he gives a recipe for detecting it. 
M. Combes: 


Says 


“Very fine sawdust is sometimes mixed with cereal foods, and 
has at least one advantage—it is not a poison. It even consti- 
tutes a sufficient food for the larve of certain insects, but it is 
quite insufficient for the nourishment of man. It was shown 
several years ago (1898) that certain suspected cereals contained 
no less than forty per cent. of wood-sawdust. 

“This adulteration is found especially in wheat flours of in- 
ferior quality and also in oat or rye flours, which normally con- 
tain cellulose débris coming from the grain itself. Thus it is 
somewhat difficult to detect. 

“Nevertheless M. Le Roy has attempted to apply to the test 
the color reactions produced in cellulose by different substances, 
such as orcin and amidol—well-known reactions, but not hitherto 
used in this special manner. 

“He has obtained excellent results by using a reagent that 
shows in a few seconds the presence of wood-sawdust in meal. 
This has the following composition : 


Ethyl or methyl alcohol of commerce.......... 150 cubic centimeters. 
BPUURIIE WIMUOE co sncccnccccscccescccctccccceccncs 150 
ey NE BON ones cc cccncdccsccccecces 100 —(“* ws 
Uh ata naatseddotnseeehacdicscesvesss sees 10 grams. 


“It suffices to throw a pinch of the suspected cereal in some of 
the liquid and to heat it gently. If the flour contains wood, the 
particles of sawdust will assume a brilliant carmine color—the 
coloration produced on the cellulose particles coming from the 
grain itself is absent or slight, at least for some time; as for 
the starch particles, they remain colorless. The observation 
may be made with the naked eye or with a strong lens. 

““A solution of phloroglucin in hydrochloric acid acts too ener- 
getically under the same conditions ; the difference of color be- 
tween the particles of wood-cellulose and grain-cellulose is less 
marked. se 

“Of course M. Le Roy’s rapid and sure reagent does not en- 
able us to measure the proportion of sawdust in the flour, but it 
reveals the adulteration, which can afterward be studied more 
carefully with the microscope.”—7rans/ation made for THE 
LITERARY DIGEST, 





Reported Discovery in Shipbuilding.—W hat is stated 
to be ‘an impending revolution in shipbuilding” is announced 
from Germany in a special message to 7he Times (New York). 
The correspondent tells us that Professor Kretschmar, of the im- 
perial navy, has a radically new plan for the construction of ves- 
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sels, by which the traditional shape of the hull is entirely altered, 
He says of this invention: 


“It completely rejects the traditional type of ship patterned on 
the form of fishes and substitutes that of aquatic birds by giving 
vessels the outlines of a tetrahedron—that is, a figure inclosed by 
triangles. By minimizing the wave resistance the new form 
augments the propelling capacity of the screws of a ship of the 
present type 50 per cent., thus producing a corresponding accel- 
eration of speed without any increase of power. Kretschmar’s 
theory rests on the proposition that a vessel should be built in 
the shape of an animal which moves on the surface of the water 
like a boat instead of in the shape of a fish, which moves through 
the water. His type does not produce bow, stern, nor side 
waves nor commotion of any kind in sliding or gliding through 
the sea.” 

Commenting on this, 7ze American Machinist says: 


“We are not quite certain about German ducks, geese, and 
swans swimming in German waters, but any one who has ob- 
served them here in America knows that the ‘bow-wave’ isa 
prominent feature of their progress over the water, and we must 
say that the report seems to promise entirely too much. We do 
not believe that a boat has been, and we doubt very much if one 
ever will be, made that can go through the water at any consid- 
erable speed without producing ‘commotion of any kind’ in the 
water.” 





JAPANESE DWARF TREES. 

S tv method by which the Japanese succeed in growing 

dwarf trees that seem miniature copies of the large natural 
forms was long amystery. It is now known that this is done by 
a skilful and long-continued course of pruning and regulation of 
nutrition. In a pamphlet on the subject, M. Albert Maumené 
tells us that this method ought not to be called unnatural and arti- 
ficial, since it is but an extension and systemization of what nature 
herself does to the vegetation on high mountains, bleak shores, 
and other barren spots. The Revue Scientifique, speaking of 
M. Maumené’s brochure, says: 


“It is well known that the art of dwarfing the largest trees is 
part of the education of the Japanese upper classes; that it has 
its schools and its celebrities. Young persons of fortune devote 
to it the time that our young women give to the piano, which 
shows a comprehension of the things of the artistic life quite 
different from ours. 

“For the Japanese, in fact, the garden is the outside parlor; 
the parlor, the inside garden. ‘They always wish to produce the 
illusion of a natural landscape, with the same prodigality that 
nature uses to adorn rural spots, and as they join a rare imita- 
tive talent with a fine observing mind, they have become a 
nation of artists in this particular. 

“So the skill of their gardeners consist not in making beauti- 
ful flowers simply grow and flourish. Their ambition is greater: 
trees grown in pots should recall by their appearance those that 
grow on the mountain sides, on the edges of ravines; and while 
remaining small, their majestic forms and original outlines 
must be preserved. Thecultivation of these trees is a work both 
of time and of patience. This dwarfing, or, to speak more 
exactly, this atrophy of plants is the result of physiological 
causes which are themselves the consequence either of the proc- 
esses of culture employed or of the environment of the plants. 
We must take account of these two influences at once in the for- 
mation of the liliputian trees of Japan, for the Japanese climate 
plays a preponderant part in predisposing vegetation to remain 
dwarfed. 

“Great altitude, dry heat, persistent cold, insufficience of nour- 
ishment, cramping of the roots, lack of food in the youth of the 
plants, winds that bend or break the stem—these are some of 
the elements that determine the arrest of development of the 
plants that every one has observed in excursions to the moun- 
tains, among the rocks of the coast, and in arid places in general. 
‘A conifer whose top is cut off,’ remarks M. Vallot, ‘is arrested 
for a time; if this operation is performed anew every time the 
tree begins to recover, the time of arrest will become longer and 
longer, and the tree will remain knotty, deformed, and dwarfed.’ 

“All the cultural operations, whether on the subject or on its 
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nourishment—such as continued trimming, twisting, and turn- 
ing of the branches, transplanting to small pots, cutting away 
roots, etc.—that can paralyze the vital functions, obstruct the 
circulation of the sap, or lessen nutrition, will provoke a stop- 
page of growth, showing their effects in a very noticeable reduc- 
tion in height and sometimes in deformation of the plant, and 
thus prepare it for dwarfing. This would be merely a matter of 
time and perseverance, if the Japanese did not also use esthetic 
feeling and a certain art in the making of their pygmy trees. 
The same subjects, tho less dwarfed in their branches, may be 
met at each step on mountain sides, in the fissures of rocks, and 
in all situations where plants struggle for existence against the 
elements. ‘The processes employed by the Japanese are thus not 
so unnatural as some have affirmed. 

“The conifers are the plants that are chosen preferably for the 
formation of these pygmies; besides these, the oak, the plum, 
the bamboo, and the cherry are species that take kindly to 
dwarfing. 

“In 1878 was seen for the first time in France a collection of 
Japanese trees; in 1889 another collection was shown, but in 
1900 only a few examples were seen in the Japanese garden at 
the Trocadéro. A cedar, aged 250 years, according to the cata- 
log of the Paris Horticultural Exhibition, was sold for 1,300 
francs [$260]. 

“The English seem to-be very fond of these trees, which are 
not yet in the fashion with us. They are considered unfit for 
use indoors, and are generally for the open air, to be placed in a 
partially shaded spot, as in a gardenor on a terrace.”—7rans/a- 
tion made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


ARE THE SWISS GLACIERS DISAPPEARING? 


GOOD deal has been written in Europe lately, and espe- 
cially in France, about “ white coal” as a source of energy. 
By this figurative phrase is denoted the glacier ice of the high 
mountains, which, melting gradually, gives rise to streams that 
never fail. These mountain torrents are being more and more 
used for generating power, and thus glaciers may be looked upon 
as mines of stored-up energy. The idea has been that, while 
the exhaustion of the coal supply is only a matter of time, here 
are mines of “white coal” that are inexhaustible because con- 
tinually renewed. But now comes M. P. Delahaye, who, in a 
communication tothe Revue /udustrie//e (Paris), points out that 
we have evidence that the Alpine and other glaciers are shrink- 
ing, so that the white coal may not be any more reliable in the 
end than the black. Says this writer: 

“Until recently, no one concerned himself much about the life 
of glaciers; geologists knew perfectly well that they were not 
immovable and that there were variations in their mass and 
form; but isolated observations did not enable us to formulate 
general conclusions regarding the glacial system of any particu- 
lar region. It was necessary for this purpose to subject a 
certain number of glaciers to systematic observation, after sur- 
veying the region exactly, and to assure ourselves by annual 
verification whether there was advance or recession, augmen- 
tation of the mass or diminution. In 1874 the Alpine Club of 
Switzerland made a chart of the Rhone glacier; in 1881 a Swiss 
naturalist, M. Forel, published an essay on the periodic varia- 
tions of glaciers; later the German and Austrian Alpine Clubs 
began to map the glaciers of their countries, and for some little 
time the Tourists’ Society of Dauphiny has been watching con- 
Stantly the glaciers of the French Alpine region. M. Kilian, 
professor in Grenoble University, has devoted himself to this 
Study, and the observations that he has been making personally 
for the last ten years show us that a number of the glaciers of 
Dauphiny are disappearing with unsuspected rapidity. 

“M. H. de Varigny has recently discussed the data furnished 
not only by M. Kilian in his observations on the variations of 
glaciers, but by Messrs. Forel, Finsterwander, and Murat, and 
Messrs. Richter and Porro, in the reports devoted to Switzerland 
and the Eastern and Italian Alps. ‘The phenomenon of decrease 
is manifested everywhere, if we credit the proofs collected in 
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Sweden, the Caucasus, Kilimanjaro, the Altai, the Himalayas, 
etc., and reproduced by the Revue de Glaciologie. 

“Because of the small number of years during which the scien- 
tific study of the subject has been carried on, it would be prema- 
ture to say that the present glaciers are destined to disappear 
from our land, altho some of them are diminishing almost to the 
naked eye. It is possible that they are passing through a crisis 
due to the persistence of winters with little snow or of warm 
summers. But still the constancy of the glacier is a hypothesis 
that is not confirmed by known facts; and when we speak of the 
utilization of the energy of ‘white coal,’ when it is predicted 
that this will be substituted sooner or later for black coal, we 
ought not to forget that when the time comes when we have no 
more coal, it may be that we shall be also lacking in part of the 
natural resources on which we are now relying to replace it,”— 
Translation made for Yue LITERARY DIGEST. 





TELEGRAPHY BY ELECTRICAL SENSATION. 


COMPLETE telegraph in which the messages are read by 

slight electrical shocks communicated to the finger-tips 
has been devised by a Pennsylvanian, who claims that it will 
find a wide use among deaf-mutes and perhaps among others, 
A correspondent of 7he Western Electrician, who describes 
the method, says that by it “deaf-mutes and blind mutes are 
enabled to 
pense 


dis- 
the 
finger-and-lip 


AO, 


with 








well 
as the raised-let- A 
ter method, and 
converse freely, 
the 9 
the 


service, as 








as well in 








dark as in 





light.” He goes ° 


on to say: 


“The inven- 
tion consists in 
establishing com- 
munication by 
electric impulses 
through a circuit 
in which a source 
of electricity and 
a person or per- 
sons receiving > 
the impulses 
form a part, with 
apparatus under 
the control of 
such person or 
persons for ma- 
king the impuls- 
es with rapidity 
and facility. 

“The accom- 
panying drawing 
is a plan view of 
an ordinary bat- 
tery having elec- 
trical conductors 
provided in ac- 
cordance with the 
invention. Referring to the drawing, (a) indicates a binding- 
post for attaching the positive wire, and (4) a post for attach- 
ing the negative wire. Bifurcated wire conductors (c) and (c’) 
are attached at their upper ends to the posts (a) and (4). 
To the free end of these conductors and their bifurcated points 
are attached metallic finger thimbles which form contact- 
members. 

“The key of the battery is indicated by (#). 
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TRANSMITIING INTELLIGENCE BY ELECTRICAL 
SENSATION, 


Now, when one 


person incases the thumb in (@) and the forefinger in (@’) of one 
set of conductors, and another person incases the thumb in (¢) 
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and the forefinger in (e¢') of the other set, and the key end is 
closed, each of the thimbles becomes electrified and both persons 
are impulsed; but when the thimbles (e) and (e) are touched 
the current is short-circuited and neither party feels the impulse, 
and if (¢) and (e’) are left open and thimbles () and (d@) are 
made to touch, the current is short-circuited, and there is no im- 
pulse to either party. ‘Thus the impulses may be sent from one 
to the other with instant rapidity by means of touching and 
opening the thumb and forefinger thimbles. 

“*Now, by using the Morse code,’ says Mr. Reese, ‘two per- 
sons within this circuit can converse together as rapidly, as dis- 
tinctly, and as accurately as a person can now telegraph a mes- 
sage. ‘There need be no mistakes, as both persons feel the same 
impulses, ‘The strength of the impulses may be made lighter or 
stronger by adjusting the regulator (e). When the current is 
not required, it should be shut off by opening the key (7). 

“*By the use of my. improved method persons may carry 
pocket batteries and converse with each other while walking on 
the street or while on the cars or other mode of transit. They 
can talk in the dark as well as in the light, and where the house 
is properly wired persons in different rooms or in different beds 
may commune together. ‘The blind-mutes can throw their cum- 
brous fingerboards away and receive and send their impulses 
by electricity with as great rapidity as can be done by telegraph- 
ing to-day. The schoolhouses can be wired, so that the teacher 
can speak to any one or to every scholar in the class-room at the 
same time and can call any one or class to the office at any time. 
The great advantage of the bifurcated wires is that they bring 
both parties in when the circuit is open and throw them both out 
when either side is shunted. When two parties hold the thim- 
bles, a third party may send a message to them by using key 
(7) ; but he could only receive the answer through the thimbles. 
The thimbles are such as ordinarily used by women in sewing. 
They have an opening in the end, so as toreceive the wire, which 
may be easily separated, so as to attach a thimble of the desired 
size.’ ” 





“WHAT IS ELECTRICITY ” AGAIN. 


CCORDING to the theory advanced by Prof. J. J. Thomson, 
which has gained so many adherents, and has so deeply 
modified scientific thought in the past few years, atoms may be 
further subdivided into “chips,” each of which constitutes a 
negative charge of electricity. An interesting moditication of 
this theory by Sir Oliver Lodge is noted in Zhe Electrical 
World and Engineer (February 21). According to Sir Oliver’s 
theory, all matter is electric in nature. Says the writer: 


“In the paper under consideration, the electronic charge car- 
ried by the corpuscle is regarded as the corpuscle itself. That 
is to say, instead of assuming a nucleus or core of matter to 
carry the electronic charge, the charge... is regarded as the 
corpuscle, All matter is assumed to be built up of these elec- 
tronic charges or electrons, which are both negative and positive. 
A hydrogen atom is supposed to contain about 700 of these elec- 
trous. A mercury atom is reckoned to have 200 x 709 or 140,000 
electrons all stowed away inside. . . . One might suppose that 
they are tightly packed. But, on the contrary, since the diame- 
ter of the electron, to account for its inertia, has to be 10.15 
meters, or the millionth of a bicron, there is so much elbow-room 
for the 140,000 supposed inhabitants of the mercury atom that 
they are roughly as distant from each other, relatively to their 
size, as are the planets in our solar system. ...... 

“The electrons perform orbits inside these little spheres, but 
the place which our sun occupies in our visible planetary system 
seems to be vacant in these atomic systems. According to the 
hypothesis, the electrons do not swing about a grand central 
electron, but about one another. The difference between one 
kind of matter and another lies in the physical and chemical 
pioperties of the atoms; but the difference between the atoms is 
merely due to the difference in groupings of electrons...... 

““All chemical affinity is traced to aggregations of electrons, 
or atoms, with odd or unbalanced electrons either positive or 
negative. Chemical union is the result of the attraction of such 
wnsatisfied electric charges on different atoms for one another. 
Cohesion is a less locally powerful, but more extended, electric 
attraction of groups of electrons in mutual linkage or satisfaction. 
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Cohesion, in the electric sense, as in wireless telegraphy, is the 
artificially enhanced molecular attraction due to electric stimu- 
lus and the momentary inductive displacement of groups of 
electrons. owl 

“The Lodge theory of the electron appears to differ then from 
the Thomson theory mainly in postulating that there is no mat- 
ter in an electron or corpuscle, and that this little fundamental 
unit is all electric. ‘homson’s theory means that negative elec- 
tricity is matter. Lodge’s theory means that all matter down 
to the ultimate corpuscle is electricity. The difference in thought 
between the two theories is quite appreciable; but there is so 
little matter in an electron that it matters little tou which we pin 
our faith.” 


It will be noted that in both these theories it is the relation- 
ship between matter and electricity that is explained. ‘Thus 
they answer the question ‘What is matter?” quite as truly as 
What is electricity?” Tho in a sense they answer neither, they 
certainly form a basis on which we can acquire a vast amount of 
additional knowledge about both. 


White Light for Photographic Work.—To many 
amateur photographers the dim red light used in the ordinary 
dark room is very disagreeable. All such will be glad to know 
that it is possible to use a liquid filter that will strain out the sen- 
sitive rays of light without altering its color, so that developing 
and fixing may be done in white light. ‘This fact, according to 
Cosmos (February 7) was discovered by a French photographer, 
M. Liesang, and has been known for several years. Says that 
paper: 


“A solution of three parts of nickel chlorid (green) and one 
part of cobalt chlorid (red) is colorless by transmitted light and 
at a certain dilution becomes clear like water. As the light that 
traverses each liquid separately is inactinie it must also be so 
after having passed through their mixture, and thus can have no 
action on silver salts. To absorb the ultra-violet, the vessel con 
taining the solution is covered with collodion mixed with sul- 
fate of quinin, feebly acidulated with sulfuric acid. Sensitive 
paper exposed for a week to this light undergoes no alteration.” 
—Translation made for THe LITERARY DIGEst. 


Rapid Growth of Fish.—Experiments recently made in 
England furnish interesting information regarding the rapidity 
of growth of fish of the salmon family during their stay in the 


sea. Says a writer in the Nevue Scientifique (February 14) : 


“A sea-trout weighing 3 pounds when captured aud marked 
July 8, 1901, weighed 6 pounds when retaken in July, 1902, having 
thus doubled in weight in one year. A 13-pound salmon taken 
and marked in January, Igo01, weighed 21 pounds in July, 1902, 
and another salmon weighing 16 pounds in August, Igor, reached 
the weight of 22 pounds when retaken in July, 1902. An exam- 
ple of still more extraordinary growth has been reported. A 
male salmon caught at Castle Connell on February 24 of last 
year, by Mr. S. C. Vansittart, weighed 19 pounds. It was 
marked by one of the tags used by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, bearing the number 1,502, and replaced in the water. On 
March 26 following the same fish was retaken at O’Brien’s 
Bridge, tive miles from Castle Connell, and it then weighed 33 
pounds. Its weight had increased by 14’pounds in one month 
and two days. The fact may seem incredible, but it is indubita- 
ble, having been established by a naval certificate.”— 77ans/a- 
tion made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





COUNT ZEPPELIN, according to the Geneva correspondent of 7he Daily 
Mail, London, has just completed an automobile-launch “which possesses 
the peculiarity of having its propellers inthe air. According to the inven- 
tor, the launch will be of the greatest use in tropical lakes and rivers en- 
cumbered with aquatic plants, which, obstructing the screw, render an 
ordinary steam-launch useless. The launch is extremely light, has a 
draft of only ten inches, and it skims the water at a rate varying from 
fourteen to sixteen miles an hour.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


CAN PALESTINE AGAIN BECOME A FERTILE 
LAND? 


” view of the contradictory reports concerning the Jewish 

agricultural colonies estatlished by the Rothschilds and 
Montefioris in Palestine, and of the program of the Zionists to 
reestablish Jewish nationality in the land of their fathers, it is 
of interest to hear what specialists say as to the possibility of 
making Palestine again a land flowing with milk and honey, 
changing it from a country that now barely supports 600,000 to 
one that will sustain between 2,000,000 or 3,000,000, as in the 
days of Joshua, or between 5,000,000 and 6,000,000, as in the 
times of King David. A most valuable contribution on this sub- 
ject, entitled “ Die Niederschlagsverhdltnisse Palastinas in alter 
und neuer Zeit,” by Dr. Heinrich Hilderscheide, fills two entire 
rumbers (Nos. 1 and 2) of the Zeitschrift des Deutscher Palds- 
tina-Vereins (Leipsic). It gives a wealth of statistical data on 
the meteorology and climatology of the Holy Land, and then, on 
the basis of these data, the writer has this to say: 


“The question whether Palestine can not again be made as 
productive a country as it was two thousand years ago can only 
be answered if the causes are examined that have led to its pres- 
ent degenerated condition, If these lie in permanent changes in 
the climate, in a decreased average of annual rains, and other 
factors not under the control of mankind, then it is useless to 
hope that money or energy will restore the pristine productive- 
ness of the land. If, on the other hand, the causes lie in histori- 
cal and political changes, chief among which is the mismanage- 
ment of the country by the Turkish authorities, then there can 
be no reasons why such a restoration should not take place. 
Both of these views have had ardent champions among the spe- 
cialists, among the advocates of the former view being Hull, 
Franz, Fischer, and Zumoffen, while Condor, Lartet, Ankel, 
and others are equally decided in their defense of the second 
opinion. 

“A candid examination of the facts in the case shows that they 
are decidedly in favor of this latter position. The former view 
is really based upon a fetitio principit. It is presupposed that 
there have been radical changes in the climate of Palestine in 
historic time, and that these changes have been produced by the 
ruthless destruction of the forests. Now the fact in the case is 
that we have no proofs whatever that the forests of Palestine 
were in the Biblical times any more extensive than they are now. 
We have no evidence from any author of note that there ever has 
been such a ruthless destruction of forests. No passage in either 
the Bible or the Talmud permits us to draw the conclusion that 
in former times the average of rainfall was any greater than it is 
at present. Ever since meteorological observations have been 
scientifically taken in Palestine (and in some cases, as in that of 
Jerusalem, these go back for decades), the climatic conditions 
have remained practically the same. In fact, the rain-producing 
causes, such as the near Mediterranean Sea, are the same as they 
were in Biblical times. 

“There is accordingly no evidence of history or science to show 
that the climate of Palestine has changed materially from the 
time when the land flowed with milk and honey, to the present 
age when so much of the country is a stony and barren waste. 
Other causes have been operative, and these have been chiefly 
direful and destructive political conditions that began as early 
as the period of the decline of the Roman empire, and have 
reached their acme in the corrupt, Turkish rule of the last fout 
centuries, the oppression of the officials, the management of the 
taxes, and the like. The people have in the course of time be- 
come indifferent to all progress, as progress only signified new 
oppression. ‘There can be no doubt that this historic land, if put 
under proper care and correctly managed, can be restored to its 
former flourishing condition. The ocular proof of this can be 
seen in the very flourishing condition of the Wiirttemberg ‘Tem- 
ple colonies, which were established in 1868 near Jérusalem, 
Sharon, and Haifa, and which are veritable garden spots in the 
land, and that, too, in localities that before the days of these 
colonies were virtually desert land. The fact that the Jewish 
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agricultural colonies can not make equally good reports is to be 
explained partly on the ground of mismanagement and partly 
because the colonists have not the good-will and enterprise neces- 
sary for the work.”—Z?rans/ation made for ‘THe LivreRary 
DIGEst. 


THEOLOGICAL VIEWS OF EMPEROR WILLIAM. 
hg is very easy for a journal in America to attain distinction 

just now. All it has to dois to abstain from saying any- 
thing about Emperor William's utterances on revelation and in- 
spiration, called forth by Professor Delitzsch’s recent address on 
the Babylonian origin of the Old Testament and by the storm 
of protests which it evoked. The fact that Professor Delitzsch is 
president of an Assyriological society of which the Emperor is a 
patron, and the further fact that not only his recent address but 
the one delivered a year ago on “ Babel und Bibel” were given 
before the Emperor, led to the conclusion that the latter, who by 
virtue of his office is summus episcopus of the Lutheran Church, 
the state church of Prussia, indorsed the learned professor's 
alleged “atheistic” conclusions, The Emperor’s statement of 
belief is said to have composed the orthodox critics and to have 
satisfied them as to his theological position, while at the same 
time it has pleased the free-thinkers of Germany because it up- 
holds the scholar’s right to freedom of research. 

The Eimperor’s statement has been so widely copied that we 
here reproduce only the more important paragraphs. After 
rebuking Delitzsch for abandoning the standpoint of the strict 
historian, and “going into religious and theological conclusions 
which are quite nebulous and bold,” the Kaiser says: 


“I distinguish between two different kinds of revelation—one 
progressive and, as it were, historical ; the other purely religious, 
as preparing the way for the future Messiah. 

“Regarding the former it must be said—for me, it does not 
admit of a doubt, not even tlie slightest —that God revealed Him- 
self continuously in the race of men created by Him. He blew 
into man the breath of His life, and follows with fatherly love 
and interest the development of the human race. In order to 
lead it forward and develop it he reveals Himself in this or that 
great sage, whether priest or king, whether among the heathen, 
Jews, or Christians. Hammurabi was one; so was Moses, 
Abraham, Homer, Charlemagne, Luther, Shakespeare, Goethe, 
Kant, and Emperor William the Great....... 

“The second form of revelation, the more religious, is that 
which leads to the manifestation of our Lord. It was introduced 
with Abraham, slow but forward-looking and omniscient, for 
humanity was lost withoutit....... 

“Christ is God—God in human form. He redeemed us and 
inspires us, entices us to follow him. We feel his fire burning 
in us. His sympathy strengthens us. His discontent destroys 
us. But, also, his intercession saves us. Conscious of victory, 
building solely upon his word, we go through labor, ridicule, 
sorrow, misery, and death, for we have in him God’s revealed 
word, and He never lies. 

“That is my view of these matters. It is to me self-evident 
that the Old Testament contains many sections which are of a 
purely human and historical nature, and are not God's revealed 
word. ‘These are merely historical descriptions of incidents of all 
kinds which happen in the political, religious, moral, and intellect- 
ual life of this people. ‘The legislative act on Sinai, for example, 
can be only regarded as symbolically inspired of God... . . 

“First, I believe in one only God; second, we men need a 
form in order to teach His existence, especially for our children, 
and third, this form has hitherto been the Old Testament in its 
present version. This form will be positively and substantially 
modified under the influence of research and inscriptions and 
excavations. ‘That does not matter.” 

Professor Delitzsch has not accepted his sovereign’s rebuke 
with silence. He replies as follows, according to a special cable- 
gram from the Berlin correspondent of the Philadelphia Pud/ic 
Ledger: 

“His Majesty, like myself, is not an orthodox Christian. His 
views are almost the same as mine. To his statement that I 











should not have discussed religion before the laity, my reply is 
that my audience consisted of intellectual, highly cultured men. 
The educated people of the whole world are now fully prepared 
for new scientific knowledge, when it is presented to them in 
proper form.” 

-rofessor Harnack, of Berlin, according to a special to the 
New York Sun, defends Professor Delitzsch, saying that he de- 
serves gratitude for having rectified the prevailing opinion of 
the Old Testament, and inasmuch as the Kaiser admits that the 
traditional forms regarding the Old Testament need revision, 
Professor Delitzsch gained his 
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In Germany, Professor Hilprecht, of Philadelphia, who is 
visiting in that country, has been called to the front to offset 
Professor Delitzsch’s views. Hilprecht is quoted in the German 
press as follows: 


“Recently the attempt has been made to demonstrate that the 
purely monotheistic religion of Israel was derived from Baby- 
lonia. Onthe basis of my researches covering a period of fifteen 
years I must declare that this is an absolute impossibility. The 
faith of the Israelites could never have had its origin in the 
Babylonian mountain of the gods, which is full of death and the 


savor of death. 





main object. 

Abundant as is the comment 
on the matter in this country, 
there is not, as yet, much that 
is of more than passing inter- 
est. The Philadelphia Catho- 
lic Standard and Times thinks 
that “‘the Kaiser has found that 
meddling in theology is not a 
bit safer than trying experi- 
ments on the Monroe Doctrine, 
and his way out of the trouble 
is not a bit more graceful in 
the one case than the other.” 
Christian 
Observer (Presb.) thinks that 
the influence of the declaration 


The Louisville 


“is obviously for serious evil.” 
Referring to the list of leaders 
in whom the Kaiser thinks God 
has revealed himself, 7he Od- 


server says: 


“ According to this, the idol- 
atry of Khammurabi, the piety 
of Moses, the superstitions of 
Charlemagne, the reformation 
of Luther, the rationalism of 
Kant, are all equally develop- 
ments of God’s working in 
man. Could anything be more 
confusing than this? These 
men and their deeds are in- 
deed included in the providen- 
tial arrangements of God, and 
their acts permitted by Him. 
But their conduct is in no sense 








This has started another con- 
troversy, as to Professor Hil- 
precht’s share in the discoy- 
eries at Niffer (or Nippur), 
some of the German scholars 
depreciating his work in that 
The lndependent 
(New York) enters into a de- 


connection. 


tailed statement of his connec- 
tion with the excavations, con- 
cluding that “while it is true 
that the toil and responsibil- 
ity of exploration belong only 
in a very slight degree to him, 
but chiefly to Dr. Peters and 
Mr. Haynes, yet the entire 
credit for the decipherment of 
the inscriptions found belongs 
wholly to Dr. Hilprecht.” 


THE POPE’S SILVER 
JUBILEE. 

* Deen impressive ceremonies 
in Rome commemora- 

ting the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of Pope Leo’s corona- 
tion have attracted world-wide 
attention. They mark, as is 
pointed out by the New York 
Sun, the celebration of a triple 
event. Leo XIII. has been 
sixty years a bishop, nearly 
fifty years a cardinal, and now 
twenty-five 


years a_ Pope. 








the result of His indwelling or 
a revelation of Himself. Can 
idolatry, superstition, and ra- 
tionalism be the product of 
God's inworking?...... 

“But the Emperor continues 
with an expression of his opin- 
ion that many sections of the 
Old Testament ‘are not God's 
revealed word,’ and that the legislative act on Sinai‘can be only 
regarded as symbolically inspired by God.’ And this he puts 
forth as satisfactory evidence of his orthodoxy !’” 


Rome, March sth, 1gor. 


On the other hand, the Pittsburg Presbyterian Banner thinks 
that the Emperor has expressed himself admirably and that “his 
line of thought is the true and safe one to follow.” The Chicago 
Standard (Baptist) thinks it will be “‘not without influence in 
restraining the extremes of German rationalism,” and Zzon’s 
Herald (Meth. Episc., Boston) also sees in it a force to ‘arrest 
the dangerous inferences and conclusions which were extending 
the publication of the destructive views of Professor Delitzsch.” 
The New York Outlook and /ndependent (undenom.) comment 
but little and that favorably, while criticizing Delitzsch for going 
to extremes unwarranted by science. 


THE MOST RECENT PAINTING OF THE POPE, BY MADAME LA MARQUISE 
CECILE DE WENTWORTH, OF NEW YORK, 


“His Holiness Pope Leo XIIIL., in order to show Mrs. Cecile Went- 
worth his high appreciation of her beautiful portrait presenting His 
Holiness in full figure, has been pleased to send to her a souvenir gold 
medal bearing the date of the year of his Episcopal Jubilee. 


Courtesy of The Catholic World (New York). 


Should he live until May 10, 
he will have attained to the 
traditional “ years of St. Peter.” 
He is ninety-three years old, 
and has governed the church 
LuIGI CARD, MACCHI.” longer than any of his pre- 
decessors, with the single ex- 
ception of Pius IX. 

The New York Catholic World (March) publishes a leading 


article on “The Great White Shepherd of Christendom.” It 


Says, in part: 


“He has, first of all, shown that the Church of Christ is inde- 
pendent of human government or human forms of government. 
Its welfare is not necessarily one with either monarchism of 
republicanism. Leo XIII. has been foreign to no country, and 
has been the friend and supporter of every legitimate form of 
government. But he has gone further, and positively advised 
those who opposed their legal government at home to support it 
heart and soul, and make it work for the welfare of the church. 

“He has proved to the world, which obstinately refused to 
believe it, that Catholicity is an intellectual religion; not alone 
intellectual, but that the speculative reason, dwelling upon the 
positive, revealed truths, may find more than ample exercise for 
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every one of its powers. Science has prospered under his encour- 
agement, but he has always shown that science—restricted to 
the material and the sensible—is but a narrowing of the scope of 
human reason and a debasing of the soul. 

“Again, in Scriptural study, which was causing havoc with- 
out the church and uneasiness within, which has not yet been 
altogether arrested, Leo recognized the gravity of the questions 
which modern Biblical study presents; the legitimate side to 
higher criticism ; encouraged Catholics to keep abreast of modern 
science and scholarship; and yet he stands to-day as the repre- 
sentative of the church that alone 
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has never made a thoroughgoing hater either—not even against 
Italian royalty, which Pius IX. bequeathed him a commission to 
hate as a high Christian duty. He has found it easier to love— 
a second sign that Christ has not been a stranger in the pene- 
tralia of the Vatican during the last twenty-five years.” 

Several of the Roman Catholic journals in this country pub- 
lish special issues in honor of the jubilee. Among the many 
services held in various cities to commemorate the event may be 
mentioned that in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York, at which 


solemn pontifical mass was cele- 





champions the divine author- 
ship and inspiration of the entire 
Scripture. .....-. 

“In the matter that is perhaps 
most practical of all, and for the 
whole world just now, in the 
social problems of labor and of 
capita Leo has stood particularly 
as a most prominent, heroic fig- 
ure, with kindness and love in 
his eyes for all, with words of 
wisdom on his lips, warning the 
rich and the powerful that ‘he 
who deprives a laborer of his just 
wages commits a sin that cries 
to heaven for vengeance ’ ; warn- 
ing the laborer, again, not to 
preach anarchy nor to rob his em- 
ployers; with prudence, with a 
sagacity that has won for him 
the admiration of all, giving to 
the world the solution of the 
problem that vexes it most and 
is big now with evil portent for 
the future. So by becoming all 
things to all men Leo would 
draw all to Christ.” 


A typical Protestant comment 
is this from the Chicago /atertor 
(Presb.) : 


“Amiable interest marked 
with kindly personal congratu- 
lations to the aged pontiff, 
denotes the attitude of the Prot- 
estant world toward the cele- 
bration of Leo XIII.’s quarter- 
centennial on the papal throne. 
Protestantism offers no relig- 
ious reverence toward the cere- 
mony with which this jubilee 





brated by Mgr. Falconio, apos- 
tolic delegate to the United 
States, and by Archbishop 
Farley. 


> 


THE JOHN WESLEY 
BICENTENNIAL. 
Fg trig said of John 

Wesley that he was “a 
man whose eloquence and logical 
acuteness might have made him 
eminent in literature, whose 
genius for government was not 
inferior to that of Richelieu, and 
who, whatever his errors may 
have been, devoted all his pow- 
ers, in defiance of obloquy and 
derision, to what he sincerely 
considered the highest good of 
his species.” A eulogy such as 
this is recalled at the present 
time on account of the revived in- 
terest in Wesley, arising in con- 
nection with the intended cele- 
bration next June of the two 
hundredth anniversary of his 
birth. Naturally the Methodists 
are taking the lead in forward- 
ing this revival of interest in the 
great founder of their sect. As 
appropriate to the anniversary, 
there has appeared a volume of 
extracts from John Wesley's 
journal by Percy Livingston 
Parker, to which the late Hugh 
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Price Hughes furnishes a most 








has been kept and none toward 








its central figure; but on the 
other hand it has no theologic 
odium to vent against the man 
or the occasion. It is not neces- 
Sary to attribute sanctity to the 
papal office before one recog- 
nizes in Leo a man of outstanding eminence and influence in 
this complex time, or content that his remarkable tenure of a 
dignity assumed at the verge of threescore years and ten is an 
episode of current history worthy to have commemoration. 
“There have been other papal reigns in which the gravest doubt 
of exegesis would scarcely have persuaded Presbyterians to take 
‘Antichrist’ out of their confessional polemics against the pa- 
pacy. More than any other pope of modern times the present 
resident at the Vatican has escaped in his personality the dero- 
gating tendencies of his enormously presumptuous station. 
Officially committed to an arrogance of claims unequaled else- 
where among men, Leo has yet been a good enough Christian to 
retain much of the meekness and gentleness of Christ beneath his 
hierarchal robes. The thunders which he has been obliged to 
hurl hither and thither, in order that the noisy precedents of 
popish history may be duly kept in face, he has hurled with a 
loath hand, having evidently little heart for the réle of Jupiter 
Tonans in which most of his predecessors have so reveled. He 


JOHN WESLEY, AT THE AGE OF SIXTY-THREE. 


From a rare print by Bland, published in the year 1765 and approved 
by Mr. Wesley. 


Courtesy of Fleming H. Revell Company (New York). 


readable introduction and Au- 
gustine Birrell, K.C,,a biographi- 
cal appreciation. Mr. Hughes 
says that ‘Wesley has demon- 
strated that a true prophet of 
God has more influence than all 
the politicians and soldiers and millionaires put together.” Pro- 
ceeding to contrast the influence of Wesley and John Henry New 
man, he declares that “the whole future of the British empire de- 
pends upon this question of questions—will George Fox and John 
Wesley on the one hand, or John Henry Newman on the other, 
ultimately prevail?” 

The unparalleled industry and perseverance of Wesley is 
graphically described by Mr. Birrell in the following pas- 


sage: 


“John Wesley contested the three kingdoms in the cause of 
Christ during a campaign which lasted forty years. He did it for 
the most part on horseback. He paid more turnpikes than any man 
who ever bestrode a beast. Eight thousand miles was his annual 
record for many a long year, during which he seldom preached less 
frequently than five thousand times. Had he preserved his scores 
at all the inns where he lodged, they would have made by them- 
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selves a history of prices. And throughout it all he never knew 
what a depression of spirits meant, tho he had much to try him, 
suits in chancery, and a jealous wife.” 

The extracts from Wesley’s journal are of vital interest, and 
read like a strenuous romance of his time. He was mobbed, 
stoned, insulted, and driven out from this place and that; yet 
finally he won recognition from even the greatest people of the 
realm. He preached to miners, merchants, sailors, and to the 
people of the fields and streets, until he had made Methodism 
in England, if not acceptable to the higher classes, at least a 
force to be reckoned with. ‘Take him all in all, affirms Mr. 
Birrell, he was “the greatest force of the eighteenth century in 
England. ... No single figure influenced so many minds, no 
single voice touched so many hearts. No other man did sucha 
life’s work for England.” 

On the evening of February 26 there was a great celebration 
of the bicentenary of Methodism in Carnegie Hall, New York, 
the chief interest centering about the presence and address of 
President Roosevelt, who was surrounded on the stage by many 
dignitaries of the Methodist Church. The President’s speech 
was largely devoted to the Methodist Church and the men who 
built its early history. He noted that the pioneer preachers, 
among whom the Methodist preachers were most conspicuous, 
laid the fourdations for the moral qualities of the nation. The 
President said in part: 

“Wesley said he did not intend to leave all the good tunes to 
the service of the devil. He accomplished so much for mankind 
because he also refused to leave the stronger, manlier qualities 
to be availed of only in the interest of evil. The church he 
founded has throughout its career been a church for the poor as 
well as for the rich, and has known no distinction of persons. 
It has been a church whose members, if true to the teachings of 
its founder, have sought for no greater privilege than to spend 
and be spent in the interest of the higher life, who have prided 
themselves, not on shirking rough duty, but on undertaking it 
and carrying it to a successful conclusion.” 

Estimates of Wesley, mingled to a considerable extent with 
comments upon the growth and conditions of Methodism, abound 
in both the religious and the secular press. Zion's Herald, the 
leading Methodist organ of New England, says: 


“We are prepared to affirm, for we thoroughly believe, that no 
one in all the world’s history surpasses, and very few, if any, 
have equaled John Wesley in the completeness with which he 
dedicated himself to God, in his unselfish, unswerving, whole- 
hearted devotion toduty. Hewas simply a consistent Christian, 
all for Christ and naught for self. His conscientiousness, his 
benevolence, his industry, leave nothing to be desired in those 
directions ; and the more they are copied by his followers the bet- 
ter for them and forthe world. Neither is there danger of lay- 
ing too much stress on his skill as an organizer, his sagacity as 
a statesman, his fervor and success as an evangelist, his strength 
as a theologian, his power as a preacher, and his high attain- 
ments in the Christian life. In all these respects his example is 
to be unstintedly commended. He was filled with an all-con- 
suming zeal to do good. He had a passion for God’s glory. He 
lived for eternity.” 





THE PULPIT IN THE NEW CENTURY. 


| T has been said that the ministry is losing its old-time pres- 

tige, and that the divinity schools are the only schools in the 
United States in which the attendance is either at a standstill or 
on a positive decline. ‘Young men of nerve and of broad cul- 
ture,” observes the Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, of Chicago, ‘ dis- 
trust the ministerial profession ; and the ‘theolog’ is exposed to 
banter, perhaps ridicule, on the university campus.” Mr. Jones 
writes further (in Zhe Cosmopolitan, February) : 


“And still there never was a time when the great postulates of 
religion, the fundamental ethical and spiritual principles em- 
phasized by Christianity and the other great religious systems 
of the world, were more confidently enforced by the thinkers of 
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the world. Science, instead of limiting, has enlarged the circle 
of human reverence; history, instead of denying, has reenforced 
the great Scriptural texts of humanity, and the ethics of the 
great Nazarene, as set forth in the Sermon on the Mount, and in 
his great parables, are becoming more and more embodied in 
state enactments, civic ideals, and economic requirements.” 

If our preachers have lost their influence, continues Mr. Jones, 
it is because they have failed “to bring the religious thinking 
of the world down to date; to formulate religion in the present 
tense.” We quote again: 


“Every community waits with more or less conscious restless- 
ness for the voice of the man in the pulpit who will discuss with 
high impartiality the distractions of the street, who will empha- 
size the humanities that underlie all the sects, the unities that 
join tramp and millionaire, coal-digger and coal-baron. There 
is not a town of five thousand or more in this country where the 
voice of the reconciler in the pulpit, the one unflinching demo- 
crat of the town, would not be heard gladly; and as soon as he 
convinces that town that he always means what he says, and is 
always ready to say what he means, he will find a support in 
that town that will be adequate to the self-denying needs of a 
public servant. This young man, when he appears, may find 
himself in a Methodist, Presbyterian, Baptist, Unitarian, Episco- 
pal, or other pulpit; but the label, whatever it is, will not cut 
much figure. He will stand in that town as a living illustra- 
tion of the palpable truth to-day that in religion all labels are 
libels, for they misrepresent more than they represent; they ex- 
clude more than they include, of what is near, dear, and essen- 
tial to the wearer himself. ...... 

“A new catholicism is imminent in religion. Not the ‘Catho- 
lic Church of Rome,’ tho that is the most benignant achievement 
in human organization thus far reached, but the catholic church 
of humanity which will include the great mother church of 
Christendom, and as much outside and beyond as represeuts the 
conclusions of science, the organized experience of states, and 
the longings and humiliations of the human heart.” 


A similar view is expressed by the Rev. George Chalmers 
Richmond, of Syracuse, N. Y., in a recent address now printed 
in pamphlet form “at the request of Bishop Huntington.” Mr. 
Richmond says: 


“The power to preach in reality is not given us by any man; 
it comes, if it comes at all, ‘like the outbursting of a fountain 
from the earth or of the breaking forth of volcanic fires, with 
spontaneous, original, native force.” It comes as a result of 
long efforts in school, college, and university to master the ele- 
ments of our native speech, to put ourselves into contact with the 
great forces of men and institutions which have shaped the 
course of history, to make one with our best manhood the true, 
masterful, and controlling thoughts which have given life and 
energy to the world, and which as an intellectual increment 
form our true basis for preaching with authority. 

“A man is not ready to preach before he is twenty-five. Peo- 
ple do not value what he has to say before that period, and this 
is about the age when a young student should be ready for his 
ordination. ‘The mind of a man is hardly open and prepared to 
grapple with the problems of the universe before that time. No 
matter how spiritual the fellow may be, no matter how urgent 
certain women may be in some country parish where the fluency 
and appearance of the candidate have been magnetic, no matter 
how eager the youth may be to do the work of his Master and 
serve his church, his first duty is to study and think, to meditate 
and discuss upon the great subjects which every preacher must 
meet and decide in the course of a parish ministry. The first 
question to be settled to-day is not, ‘Do the women like the 
young minister?’ but this, ‘How do the young men like him?’ 
‘Has he the qualities which a man admires?" I am makinga 
plea for scholarship in the ministry which, I am weil aware, is 
not the first question to be considered. But it is the question of 
the age, and of that Iam speaking. Service will not do. Social 
qualities are not sufficient. A good voice is no recommenda- 
tion. Some men think they can sing the Gospel just as well as 
preach it. Churches are not built on song. A parish grows to- 
day because the man who leads it is known to be a man of deep 
learning in the arts of life and whose ability is unquestioned by 
the men of the world.” 
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DECLINE OF GERMAN INFLUENCE. 


ARIOUS distinguished Frenchmen and Italians and one no 
less eminent Dane have come to the conclusion that Ger- 
many’s influence over the civilized world is waning. They have 
settled this whole matter among themselves in the columns of 
the Mercure de France (Paris). The editor of that able publi- 
cation conceived the idea of propounding two questions: ‘‘ What 
do you think of German influence from a general intellectual 
point of view? Does this influence still exist, and is it justified 
by its results?” The replies were very interesting both on ac- 
count of their intrinsic value and because the writers of them are 
well qualified to speak. ‘They are prefaced by these observa- 
tions of the Paris paper: 

“In a recent speech Emperor William proclaimed anew the 
pretensions of the Germanic spirit to world supremacy. It ap- 
pears nevertheless that there has come a reaction against the 
German intellectual influence that was so powerful over masters 
like Renan and even Taine in France and over the majority of 
minds during the second half of the nineteenth century. ‘The 
victories of 1870 won a universal ascendency for Germany. ‘The 
French, conquered themselves, practically recognized this pre- 
ponderance, and thought it incumbent upon them to take instruc- 
tion from their masters. Recrossing the Rhine, young French- 
men congratulated themselves upon fruitful methods of work ac- 
quired in the German universities. But many of them confess 
to having been mistaken. Numerous symptoms indicate a de- 
cline in the authority conceded to German culture.” 


To consider, now, the views of the distinguished gentlemen 
to whom reference has been made. One of them, Maurice 
Barries, is very influential as a thinker, writer, and leader of 
public opinion in matters intellectual. He complains that Ger- 
man thought is so abstract, misunderstanding the personal ele- 
ment in life and proving generally barren: 

“In German thought everything is rules and exceptions, facts, 
data, formulas—never the life of things. ‘There is a vast and 
learned apparatus, but the heart and the imagination do not 
thrill. The masters are specialists, classifiers. The patience 
and accuracy of German critics are beyond dispute, but they 
lose sight of the sense of proportion in things. German teach- 


ing, now predominant in history as in philology, can not yield 
fruit.” 


The sway of militarism and utilitarianism in Germany is de- 
plored by Alfred Fouillée, of the Institute, a French thinker of 
much force and originality. ‘Theodore Ribot, the eminent psy- 
chologist and man of science, points out that German influence to- 
day is expended upon the commercially practical. Thought and 
Tesearch for their own sakes have been abandoned. ‘The econo- 
mist Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu has no faith in the looked-for 
world-supremacy of Germany or German thought. “The Ger- 
mans who proclaim German culture deceive themselves.” Nor 
are these views peculiar to Frenchmen, for Max Nordau also 
thinks German influence upon the world at large is waning. 
The idea of the supremacy of any one nation he thinks “out of 
date.” He writes: 

“It is great men who wield influence, and that not because of 
their nationality but as a result of theiroriginality. Did Voltaire 
and Rousseau dominate the thought of the eighteenth century 
because they were French? No, but because they wrote the 
‘Philosophical Dictionary’ and the ‘ Social Contract.’ The 
intellectual guides of the nineteenth century were Hegel, Feuer- 
bach, and Humboldt, Comte and Pasteur, Spencer and Darwin. 
Not one of these great minds could have identified itself with a 
people asking ‘ What is your nationality?’ Such a question 
would be worthy of a police official filling out a passport, but 
not of any one studying the evolution of mankind.” 


Cesare Lombroso thinks England has to-day more great 
thinkers and leaders of world-opinion than Germany, while the 
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United States is striding rapidly forward in the same general 
way. He thinks Germany is threatened with a loss of force in 
every direction. The Nuova Antologia (Rome) takes the same 
subject up exhaustively and reaches the conclusion that Germany 
is not in a position to realize her proud dream of being the dic- 
tator of the world’s civilization.—7rans/ations made for Tue 
LITERARY DicGeEst. 





BRITAIN’S WAR ON THE LONG JUJU. 


- HE long Juju, we regret to learn from a contemporary, is an 

“obscene idol.” They think very highly of it in Nigeria, 
where bands of natives addict themselves to head-hunting in 
order to maintain a suitable supply of offerings to the god of 
their idolatry. When Great Britain a few years ago succeeded 
to the rights of the chartered company that had been administer- 
ing the vast African region known as Nigeria, the worship of 
the long Juju was condemned to suppression. That led to a 
“war” that received little notice because the Boer contest and 
the Mad Mullah in turn absorbed attention. Butevents are now 
coming to a head in this neglected portion of Africa. In south- 
ern Nigeria the stronghold of the long Juju has been taken and 
the idol itself blown into the air. Head-hunting has been 
checked and the slave trade put down, In northern Nigeria, 
where the long Juju has never been orthodox, the British authori- 
ties in London have had occasion to wonder at the unwillingness 
of their commander in the field to communicate with them. He 
was telegraphed five times in a single day without the extraction 
of a reply. That nettled the people in London, who sent one 
more message telling the commander in effect to reply or resign. 
Sir Frederick Lugard, the gentleman addressed, did not resign. 
He moved against the Emir of Kano, a powerful Nigerian poten- 
tate, captured his capital, and is master of the situation. Says 
Public Opinion (London) : 


“The capture of Kano, the principal town of northern Nigeria, 
by a British force under Colonel Morland without the loss of a 
single man, is a particularly smart piece of work, especially as 
the punishment inflicted on the enemy seems to have been severe. 
Kano latterly has fallen on evil days, and lost much of its an- 
cient reputation as the mart of the great state of Sokoto. It had 
become inainly a center of turbulence and outrage, and as it lies 
within the British protectorate of Nigeria, not very far from the 
French sphere, it was necessary to read the recalcitrant Fulani 
ruler a sharp lesson, Sir Frederick Lugard will see that the new 
Emir whom he will place upon the throne does not follow in the 
footsteps of him who has just been driven out. The importance 
of the capture, apart from the humanitarian side, is twofold. 
It will give Kano an opportunity of reviving the native com- 
merce and industry for which it was famous throughout the 
Sudan, and it will rob France of further ground of complaint at 
the condition of things prevailing within the British border line. 
The imperial Government complains that Sir Frederick Lugard 
acted without consulting them, but they admit that the expedi- 
tion was inevitable, and, so far as we at home can judge, it may, 
we think, be said that the High Commissioner has saved the 
situation by his ready assumption of responsibility.” 


Can the Government in London afford to tolerate the cool in- 
difference to its orders shown by Sir Frederick Lugard? ‘This is 
the question put by the Paris 7emfs, which further observes: 


“Sir Frederick Lugard considered that the security of the 
garrison he had placed in the advanced post of Zaria and the 
safety of his new capital of Zungeroy, and finally the prestige 
that constitutes his principal and indeed his only strength, alike 
depended upon teaching the Emir of Kano a severe lesson. 
With such notions in his head it was not likely that a maa of his 
temperament and disposition would pay much attention to the 
timid observations of the [Colonial] department that is without a 
head in the absence of [Joseph Chamberlain] its chief. Hence 
he did not hesitate to advance without taking the trouble to 
obtain the approval of the home Government. It was useless for 
the official superiors of Sir Frederick Lugard to maintain an air 
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of good humor, to forgive offenses, even to turn the left cheek 
after the right, particularly to a strong man's hand. Even an 
under-secretary of state revolts at last. Lord Onslow took up 
his best pen and dipped it in his strongest ink to inflict—too late 
—a fine—but ineffective—reprimand upon his refractory subor- 
dinate.” 


“But Sir Frederick is at Kano,” concludes our Parisian con- 


temporary. “That is a brilliant personal triumph.”—77rans/a- 


tion made for Tue LITERARY DIGEsT. 





DIPLOMACY—EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN. 


fine old school of European diplomacy with its dynastic con- 
siderations and aristocratic traditions, seems unable to 


hold its own against the new and so-called “ American ” school of 
diplomacy which looks mainly to economic considerations and 
It is the /adépendance Belge (Brussels) 


which arrives at this conclusion. 


practical interests. 
Germany, it thinks, will stand 
by the old school. She isa military autocracy, not amenable to 
popular influence, and her diplomatic corps must continue to be 
Count von Wolff-Met- 
ternich, German Ambassador in London, is a diplomatist of this 
stamp. 


inspired by the Bismarckian tradition. 


But the system will be modified in aspect, if not in 
principle. ‘Germany realizes the tremendous blunder she made 
in arousing American public opinion by her violence,” and her 
Washington representative will act accordingly: ‘We are none 
the less convinced,” says the Belgian organ, “that Germany is 
the only European Power now whose influence is dangerous to 
the peace of the world.” 

The London Sfectator frankly accepts the new diplomacy and 
seems rather pleased by it. It refers to the British Ambassador 
in Paris, Sir E. J. Monson, as a favorable specimen of the new 
order He makes frank, genial speeches, can take the public 
into his confidence when the time has come to do so, and does 
not pretend to be subtle. The 


This optimistic tone—so far 


All this, we are told, is good. 
world has no use for Machiavellis. 
as British diplomacy is concerned—does not prevail among Lon- 
don organs generally. The consensus of English opinion at the 
moment is that British diplomacy is at a low ebb, while Ameri- 
can diplomacy has. attained a high level of capacity and achieve- 
ment. It is odd to find the London Zimes, News, and 7Je/e- 
graph practically agreed on this point. Zhe Times is not so 
blunt as Zhe News, but it is fairly blunt, especially with refer- 
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ence to Venezuela. There is a decided tendency among London 
organs to make a scapegoat of Lord Lansdowne, head of the 
British Foreign Office. Zhe National Review (London), which 
is most conspicuous in attacking Lord Lansdowne as a diplomatic 


incapable, observes: 


‘Lord Lansdowne completed the ‘ironclad agreement’ with 
Count Metternich which has done more injury to our prestige 
abroad than any number of ‘regrettable incidents’ in South 
Africa. The press’ action in the matter was simply limited to 
a warning which was not listened to, and it really surpasses the 
license which is permissible even to a Lord Chancellor to try and 
make our newspapers responsible for the fatuity of the cabinet. 
The press’s real offense on this question, as on so many others, 
is not that it thwarts statesmanship or diplomacy—there is little 
enough of that, heaven knows, to thwart—but that when some 
ghastly blunder becomes public property it exfoses the incapac- 
ity of certain high and mighty personages—most of whom speak 
greatly above their ability.” 

Lord Lansdowne is a serious handicap to British diplomacy, 
according to Sidney Brooks, who handles the noble lord without 
gloves in 7he Fortnightly Review (London) : 

“Englishmen had nothing whatever against Lord Lansdowne 
up to the time of the Boer War. ‘They thought of him, if I may 
adopt that caustic aside in which Lord Rosebery in his ‘ Napo- 
leon’ dismisses Lord Bathurst, as ‘one of those strange children 
of our political system who fill the most dazzling offices with the 
most complete obscurity’; and had there been no war, their 
opinion of him would probably have remained unchanged. Un- 
fortunately there was a war, and Lord Lansdowne entirely 
failed to satisfy the country that he was the man for the crisis, 
True, the system was probably as much to blame as the minis- 
ter. True, again, that an unsuccessful war minister may quite 
easily prove a competent foreign secretary. Nevertheless, Lord 
Lansdowne’s promotion greatly shocked the sense of the people, 
who could not see why a minister who, by universal assent, had 
failed in one office, should immediately be given another and 
better one. It almost led them to question the propriety of that 
excellent principle by which, if you are an Englishman born in 
the purple, you simply can not be got rid of.” 

The German press does not share the admiration of the Brit- 
ish for recent American diplomacy. According to the Avreuz 
Zettung (Berlin), American diplomacy has too much “shirt- 
sleeves” in it, the most conspicuous example being Mr. Bowen, 


to whom it refers shortly as “Bowen.” ‘“* Bowen” was “loaned” 
to Venezuela, and that seems most irregular to the agrarian 


organ. The Hamburger Nachrichten thinks American diplom- 
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DRAGAN TSANKOFF, IVAN E, GUESHEFF, 


GENERAL PAPRIKOFF, 


BASIL RADOSLAVOFF, DEMETER PETKOFF, 


President of the Bulgarian Leader of the National Party Minister of War in the Bul- Leader of a Liberal Balkan Leader of the Liberal Stam- 


Sobranje and a friend of 
Russia. 


in Bulgaria. 


garian cabinet. faction. 


. buloff party. 


SOME MAKERS OF THE BALKAN CRISIS. 


acy has an insolent tone, chiefly because it receives too much 
consideration from Great Britain.—7yrans/ations made for THE 
LITERARY DIGEST. 


THE CHARACTER OF CRIME IN MACEDONIA. 


O woman’s honor can be safe in Macedonia, or else all 
N Europe is in a conspiracy to malign the Turk. Torture 
and outrage in specially hideous forms are daily inflicted upon 
mothers and maids whose names and wrongs, vouched for by 
witnesses, have been widely printed. The men are overpowered 
by numbers, burned or impaled or mutilated, while their wives, 
sisters, and daughters are violated before theireyes. The Daily 
News (London) announces that the details of some cases in its 
possession can not be printed even for the sake of rousing hu- 
manity to action. What it does print is blood-stirring enough, 


as the extract following 


Giorgeva, Susanna Stoinoff. I can make no more than a gen- 
eral allusion to a species of insult—parading women in a state of 
semi-nudity—to which many refugees from other villages besides 
the above-named two have testified.” 


Individual cases in Macedonia present themselves in a way 
which defy the resources in delicacy of our blunt Saxon speech. 
One pitiable story is thus put by the same authority : 


“The most pitiable story told us by fugitives in this little 
group was that of two women, one from Bistritza, the other from 
Strumskichilik village. ‘The former had only just arrived at 
Rilo. She had been three days and nights in the mountains. 
This had not been her first attempt at escape into Bulgaria. 
Two months earlier she had fled with her husband and two chil- 
dren. They were separated. The father and the children suc- 
ceeded in crossing the border. She now rejoined them. ‘To the 
statement of the latter, who carried her sick child in her arms, I 

care to make no more 





indicates: 


“*T knew them; I 
buried them in the 
same grave,’ said Cos- 
tadin Savoff, one of the 
priests, in reference to 
five Macedonians, al- 
leged, by one of the 
newly arrived, to have 
been robbed and killed 
by Turkish | soldiers. 
The five were return- 
ing home with money 
earned in Rumania. 
Stoian Ivanoff, another 
priest, declared that in 
his own village of Bat- 
chevo, in the Rasluck 
district, he knew six 
women who had been 
criminally assaulted. 
To come to a more re- 
cent date: On the 17th 
of January, said Ivan 
Nikoloff, one of the new 
arrivals, ‘eight men 
were massacred in my 
village; I saw their 
bodies.’ The same 
man charges a Turkish 
Officer, Mehemet Ef- 
fendi, and his soldiers, 














than a general allusion. 
Separated from _ her 
husband, she had fallen 
a victim to a number of 
Turkish ruffians. She 
is one of the more re- 
cent arrivals, having 
reached Rilo three 
weeks ago. I may here 
add that the particu- 
lars of the abominable 
kind of crime to which 
I have alluded, and the 
commission of which 
is affirmed in most 
of the allegations I 
have taken down, are 
recorded in the reports 
drawn up for the relief 
committee by its secre- 
tary, Mr. Schaprachi- 
kov, who accompanied 
the president of the 
committee, Madame 
Bakhmeteff, during her 
journeys to Dubnitza, 
Rilo, and other places.” 

Commenting editori- 
ally upon all these 
things, Zhe Daily News 
(London) says 

“The Turk in Mace- 








with having assaulted 
a number of women, of 
whom he mentioned 
the following by name 
—Elea Ivanova, Maria 
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Noted as aleader of “irregular” revolu- 
tionary bands in Macedonia. 
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alone among European peoples, has handed down from the Mid- 
die Ages, and from remoter days of barbarism. His officials and 
soldiery are not paid, and so they quarter themselves on the 
population. Reinforcing the acts of the Turks are Albanian 
troops and brigands, who are to the Macedonians what the 
Kurds are tothe Armenians. Albanian lawlessness has devel- 
oped of late years; and, indeed, Albania is at once the victim 
and the avenger on the Christian races of the inveterate misrule 
of the predominant partner in this ill-assorted empire. The re- 
ports before us show that neither life, nor women’s honor, nor 
private property is respected in Macedonia, and that the nominal 
toleration accorded to Christians disappears when the military 
are given their head. ‘This is the situation.” 


A most gloomy view of the situation is taken by the Reichs- 
wehr (Vienna), which predicts the failure of the reform meas- 
ures undertaken by Austria and Russia. This view is shared by 
other observers, who insist that the Powers are concerned not so 
much about reforming Macedonia as about the political conse- 
quences of that undertaking. The Powers are mutually sus- 
picious. Thus the Svze¢ (Odessa) says: Italy is preparing to 
make a descent upon Tripoli the moment a conflict breaks out 
between the Balkan Slav states and Turkey. The Pofo/o 
Romano says Italy has nothing in particular to do with the 
Macedonian question : 


“As long as the Powers concerned with Macedonia remain 
within the limits prescribed by the Berlin treaty, public opinion 
in Italy has not the slightest reason for anxiety. ... Even a 
repetition of the Bulgarian atrocities and a revolutionary move- 
ment in Macedonia need involve no risk to Italy’s foreign policy. 
This is due to the oft-mentioned agreement between Austria- 
Hungary and Italy with reference to Albania—that is, the por- 
tion of the Balkan peninsula with which Italy’s commercial and 
political relations are principally concerned.” 


Macedonia will succeed in throwing off the Turkish yoke, ac- 
cording to a well-informed but anonymous writer in the Neue 
Freie Presse (Vienna) : 

“No influence can withhold the aroused Macedonians from 
revolt. Every effort has been made by them to this end for 
years past, and it will come to pass if something more than sham 
reform be not undertaken in Macedonia this spring.” 

The Széc/e (Paris) denies all these assertions through another 
anonymous writer, who says the Sultan will remain master of 
Macedonia. “Nothing will be changed. There will be only one 
more plan of reform.”—7vrans/ations made ‘or THE LITERARY 
DIGEsT. 





PRESIDENT LOUBET AND THE POPE. 


HE dative plural of a Latin pronoun has caused a serious 
difference between France and the Vatican, and the rela- 
tions between church and state have entered a critical phase. 
The Roman curia is much concerned at the refusal of the French 
Government to permit two bishops, appointed nearly a year ago, 
to take possession of their sees. The delay is the result of an 
objection made by the French Government to the wording of the 
“bulls,” or documents instituting the bishops, which are issued 
by the Pope. In these bulls of institution the Pope employs the 
formula: “* A=milius Loubet, Preeses Reipublicz Gallorum, nomi- 
navit nobis.” Hitherto this formula has been accepted without 
demur. Now, however, the French Premier, M. Combes, wants 
the word “‘nobis” stricken out. If the word stands, the Latin 
formula means: ‘* Emile Loubet, President of the French Repub- 
lic, has named Zo ws.” By leaving out the Latin pronoun the 
President is made to do the “naming” absolutely. According 
to the Concordat, the head cf the French Government “will 
name the archbishops and bishops of every see” in France. Zhe 
Daily News (London) observes: 
“Pius the Ninth slipped in an unexpected dative pronoun 
‘nobis.’ The wording used by Leo XIII. is: ‘ Presses Gallorum 
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nominavit nobis,’ which dog-Latin means: ‘The President of 
France named ¢o ws.’ Napoleon the ‘Third spotted the trick, 
which tends to whittle down the Government nomination to a 
mere introduction to the Pope, and he replied by gazetting his 
bishops without waiting for the investiture. Pius the Ninth 
ignored them, and the Bishop of Agen, to cite a case, was still 
unconfirmed when the war broke out. Under the Republic the 
Council of State registered the ‘nobis’ bulls under protest, ex- 
pressing a hope that such an ‘irregularity’ would not be re- 
peated. ‘Tired of waiting, the Council of State decided in 1go1 
that it would decline to register bulls not worded according to 
the Concordat treaty. It has kept its word, and the bishops of 
Annecy and Carcassonne have not been allowed by Government 
to take possession of their sees.” * 


On behalf of the Vatican, it is pointed out that as a matter of 


actual fact the bishops in France are named “to” the Pope by 
the head of the state. ‘To ignore this fact would be tantamount 
to conferring upon the head of the French Government a privi- 
lege liable to grave abuse, because, in recognizing an absolute 
right of nomination in him, he would be invested in a sense with 
the power of canonical institution. One Vatican prelate of great 
influence, eager to avoid unseemly controversy and to meet 
every point of view, suggests the formula: “Emile Loubet, 
President of the French Republic, in accordance with the treaty 
But there 
are political considerations which operate just now to compel the 


made with the First Consul in 1801, has named. . . 


French Government to insist upon its point. ‘*No French Gov- 
ernment,” says the London News, “not even one ruled by the 
Duke of Orleans, could yield on that word zodzs.". The Univers 
(Paris), however, organ of the French Clericals, warns all priests 
not to accept nominations to bisheprics offered by the Govern- 
ment. It is evident that such a deadlock, if continued, might 
produce a curious situation in time, as bishoprics fell vacant. It 
is believed, by competent observers, that the ditticulty will be 
gotover. The Journal des Débats (Paris) says: 


““Nominations of bishops and archbishops by the French Govy- 
ernment have hitherto been preceded by an official understand- 
ing between it and the Holy See. There was first an agreement 
as to the choice. After that, nomination by the Government 
and investiture by the Pope were scarcely more than formalities. 
M. Combes wants to change this method. The council of minis- 
ters recently called to the bishoprics of Bayonne, Constantine, 
and St. Jean de Maurienne three ecclesiastics whose designation 
had not been the subject of previous negotiation with Rome. In 
proceeding thus, our Government was within its strict rights 
under the terms of the Concordat. But as nothing compels the 
Holy See to confer investiture upon prelates it does not approve 
of, the Pope is also within his strict rights in not delivering the 
bulls. Between these two equally certain rights, the three dio- 
ceses are deprived of bishops."—Zrans/ations made for Tue 
LiTeRARY Dicest. 





POINTS OF VIEW. 


RUSSIA AND THE PERSIAN GULF.—Russia intends to reduce Persia toa 
position of subjection to herself, insists M. A. Vambéry, in a strong article 
in the Szemle (Budapest). Hence she is endeavoring to make the Persian 
Gulf a Russian lake. The task is difficult, but the Czar’s navy is growing. 


ORIGIN OF THE DANEs.—The people of Denmark constitute an ancient 
race, avers Axel Obrik in the Dansk 7idsskrift (Copenhagen). Their his- 
tory can be traced back to the sixth century of ourera. If they resisted 
absorption for so long, they may be expected to resist it for ages to come. 


CHINESE WOMEN.—The women of China are not advancing with the rest 
of the world, concludes the Quinzaine (Paris). “Asa child, the woman of 
China is maltreated. Her birth gives sorrow. She is married without 
being consulted. She is the slave of her husband. Only when she gives 
birth to a son or becomes a widow does she receive a certain considera- 
tion.” 


Dip WILLIAM II. ABUSE EDWARD VII.?—Some little time ago a story 
was published by 7ke National Review (London) to the effect that William 
II. went aboard an American vacht and told the owner that Great Britain 
was “decadent,” while Edward VII. himself was “abused in language 
which it is not possible for us to reproduce.” The \orddeutsche Allgemeine 
Zeitung (Berlin) thereupon branded this story as“ an impertinent false- 
hood.” Now 7he National Review insists that its story was true and that 
“the Kaiser did perpetrate the appalling indiscretion we have described.” 
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NOTABLE BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


A NEW IRISH WRITER. 


By Katherine Cecil Thurston. 
Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 


THE CIRCLE. 


Cloth, 5x 7% in., 340 pp. 
Price, $1.50. 


HE only uninteresting thing about this new novel is its name. It 

. suggests, little and that little is banal. But the story supplies 

mot de lenigme. It starts out briskly, and does not flag for a mo- 

ment through the three parts into which it is divided. The author, 

Mrs. Thurston, is an Irish woman, born in Cork, and her maiden name 

was Madden. This is her first serious work in fiction, altho she has 

had stories printed in the London magazines, her first appearance in 
print being in 1891. 

But if Mrs. Thurston is a newcomer, she is an artist from the start. 
In this story, beside the unfaltering craftmanship with which she works 
out her theme, her way of putting a scene before you or painting a char- 
acter is remarkably lucid, convincing, 
and engaging. There are only seven 
or eight characters in the book, but 
there is not one of them that is 
not sharply drawn, and of individual 
force. 

There is aslight melodramatic qual- 
ity in some of the pages, but Mrs. 
Thurston never loses dignity, and 
the way she puts a thing, not star- 
tling or novel in itself, impresses the 
reader with all the charm of some- 
thing new and fresh. 

A young girl lives with her father, 
a Russian Jew, inthe East End. He 
is an antiquary, and keeps a curio 
shop. Anne Volny’s mother is dead, 
and she and her father lead a life 
somewhat stifling to Anne. The 
young girl, vegetating in that sod- 
den environment, has that strange force which is called ‘‘ genius.’’ She 
is a ‘born actress,” without any notion of this fact. The quiet, ingen- 
uous way in which Mrs. Thurston leads to the development of this gift 
is admirable. 

Can new things be done, in art or life, at this old stage of the world? 
Whether or not they may, the fresh charm and seeming novelty of the 
few novels which stir are generally only the old things in a new way, 
non nova sed nove. The skeleton of the story and the types employed are 
not new, and are noteven melodramatic. It is the breezy, warm, artis- 
tic handling of her elements which make Mrs. Thurston loom as a new 
and powerful factor in the literary world. Perhaps it is the Keltic 
strain in her, the impassioned, primitive, eager activity of her Irish 
blood-corpuscles, which give her the innate power to ‘‘dream right.” 
Art there isin her painting of the canvas, for there is no touch of cru- 
dity, no faltering in her ‘‘ method.” She is realistic, but not bonily so ; 
idealistic, but not anemically so ; earnest, but not self-conscious or ag- 
gressive. 

In the last analysis it is her touch, her personal grasp and sympathy, 
that invest her work with its chief attraction. The young man who is 
the lover, for instance, is really only a more or less conventional Eng- 
lishman, with nothing pronounced about him in any way ; good-looking, 
not particularly clever, not rich, not distinguished socially ; and yet de- 




















KATHERINE CECIL THURSTON, 


; 
spite his bunch of negatives, what a live, true, wholesome man he is, 

nd what a stunning lover! It is the same with the other characters. 
There is the old Russian Jew, soul-sore from persecution, and a rumi- 
native scholar; a worldly woman, clever and masterful; a poor, 
wretched man, cowardly, deformed, a mere straw in humanity's jet- 
sam and flotsam ; and the throbbing Hebrew daughter of the antiquary, 
who suggests lack of balance and neurotic extravagation. Behold the 
dramatis persone, not too promising to one who has seen these ‘‘ types” 
go through their exercises by battalions on the literary ‘‘ campus.”’ But 
Mrs. Thurston gives each an ‘‘ otherness ’’ which redeems and individ- 
ualizes the type. 





A HELPFUL BOOK ON A DELICATE THEME. 


THE LOVER’s WORLD, A WHEEL OF LIFE. By Alice B. Stockham, M.D. 
Cloth, 5% x8 in., 470 pp. Price, $2.25. Stockham Company, Chicago, 
1903. 


HAT the author of this work has an inborn power to perceive and 
7 the gift to express concerning the themes she handles, must be 
admitted by ary fair-minded reader of her book. She is bold, 
searching, outspoken, yet handles her subject with tact. Doubtless, 
however, many will differ from some of her judgments anent the lay- 
ing bare of the most hidden instincts of life, and even resent her atti- 
tude toward what she looks upon as mawkish modesty, for it is a 
deeply rooted conviction in average humanity that this very mawkish_ 
Ness isa precious safeguard to youth. The preface claims that the 
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whole work is the outcome of ‘‘ experience and philosophy.” The book 
quite supports the claim, for every page gives evidence that its author 
is a thoroughly trained physician ; and this latter fact again supports 
its philosophy, to which some readers might otherwise take exception, 
for the philosophy is emphatically of the New-Thought cult. 

As a medical practitioner, Dr. Stockham must have been the recip- 
ient of a prodigious number of private and personal confessions. She 
found ‘‘men and women digging their own graves with the spade of 
ignorance.’’ Hence her self-imposed missionary work, and the com- 
plex array of formulas she lays bare toward a higher and happier 
existence, together with recipes toward the improvement of lives yet 
unborn. One feels bound to take the book seriously, and certainly the 
practical sense underlying ‘‘ New-Thought” theories was never more 
clearly and convincingly presented. Things that have too often been 
made to appear confusing and absurd by the medicated minds so prone 
to handle and air them, are made as clear as daylight by Dr. Stockham. 

A little treatise she gives on the woful results brought about through 
the fear engendered by the misunderstood germ theory of science is 
worth the price of the book to those who stand in need of such counsel. 
Lucidly and convincingly the author counteracts this ignorant fear, by 
showing how the body is kept alive by the workings of myriads oi 
micro-organisms, and that for one inimical germ there are millions of 
friendly bacteria, which fear alone can transmute into enemies. In 
short, she does her utmost toward proving—what is now being ac- 
cepted as an axiom by open-minded people—that fear and worry, not 
specific disease, are the master-slayers of humanity. 





A RELIGIOUS TRIBUNE OF THE PEOPLE. 


THE LIFE OF JOSEPH PARKER, PASTOR OF THE CITY TEMPLF, LONDON, 
By William Adamson, D.D. With portraits and illustrations. Cloth, 
5% xg in., 386 pp. Price,$1.85 net. Fleming H. Revell Company. 

‘HE religious life of England has owed much of its vitality to the 

‘T labors of a ministry which is outside of the great and predomina- 

ting Establishment. The working of the Established Church 
runs in well-oiled grooves ; prescript and precedence have secured its 
ministers from the toil and hazard of initiative ventures. They fight in 
well-drilled and thoroughly officered battalions, and their controversial 
energy is mostly spent in the discussion of such questions as relate to 
internal discipline, to ecclesiastical ceremony, and the interpretation of 
doctrinal codes. But there have always appeared in the mother country 
teachers and leaders outside of the Church of England who, discarding 
conventionality, have appealed directly to the masses. These men, 
whose predecessors were Wesley and Whitfield, have been champions 
of religious liberty, of personal faith, and individual responsibility. If 
we may borrow an illustration from the annals of ancient Rome, we 
might call them religious tribunes of the people. 

The greatest of these in recent times, who took upon himself a very 
much ampler investiture than the mantle of Spurgeon, was the late Jo- 
sepb Parker. He was born of a sturdy north England stock in 1830. 
His father was a builder and mason who worked among his own hired 
men. The son was destined for his father’s trade, but early experi- 
enced that excess of profound enthusiasm for religion which is styled 
conversion. He began laboriously to shape himself for a preacher. 
When asked in after years, ‘*‘ What is 
your hobby ?” he answered, ‘‘Preach- 
ing.” ‘*What hobby occupies your 
time of leisure?” ‘‘I have no hobby 
but preparing for or delivering ser- 
mons; they occupy my whole time, 
and engage the energies of my whole 
soul.” 

This was true. He toiled inces- 
santly in this one work, and he suc- 
ceeded. Any young minister who 
wishes to learn one great secret of 
success in preaching should read the 
third chapter of this life of Dr Parker, 
where we will find the answer—sleep- 
less toil and the solicitation of sever- 
est criticism. 

Joseph Parker's first important 
charge was at Banbury. In 1852 he 
was called to Cavendish church, the 
richest independent church in Manchester, and in his letter of accept- 
ance made that stipulation which ever afterward became the rule of his 
life : 

«‘ As a minister I claim the most perfect freedom of action. With re- 
gard to my conduct in the pulpit, I must be the sole human arbiter. 
Under a profound sense of my accountability to the great head of the 
church, I must adopt such modes of appealing to the people as may ap- 
pear to my own judgment and conscience best adapted to promote the 
interests of truth. I promise no deference to usages or precedence ; 
what appears to me right I shall do, and what appears to me wrong and 
insufficient I shall unequivocally reject. 

















REV. DR. JOSEPH PARKER, 


Dr. Parker has been called the English Beecher. The comparison is 
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somewhat unfair, altho the pastor of the City Temple sometimes 
approached the ideal which he has described in justly characterizing the 
sermons of the American preacher. Such a sermon ‘‘ was an amazing 
combination of philosophy, poetry, emotion, and human enthusiasm— 
all centered in Christ, and all intended to bring men in right relations 
to the Father.”’ 

The secret of Parker’s power lay indeed in his evangelical directness 
and simplicity. He was alternately witty, epigrammatic, and sometimes 
personal, but his influence with the masses lay in his strong and manly 
claim for authority among them, as one who accepted the Bible, ab- 
horred sin, felt the love of God, acknowledged the work of the Spirit in 
men's hearts, and believed in Christ. That he had no time, and per- 
haps no taste, for criticism, is shown by his ‘‘ Ecce Deus,’’ a work which 
in some quarters might counteract, but could never be said to contro- 
vert, Professor Seeley’s ‘*‘ Ecce Homo,”’ which suggested its publication. 
But it was not the vocation of Parker to face the philosophic and scien- 
tific problems of religion. 

The excellent biography which Dr. Adamson has given us is in many 
ways to be commended to preachers of the Gospel of every denomina- 
tion. The author is Boswellian in the presentation of his theme ; he 
makes Dr. Parker speak for himself, and he brings a multitude of other 
men whose words heighten the clearness of the picture. The book is 
free from exaggerated eulogy, and notable for the calm and judicious 
estimate which it makes of a man in many ways remarkable, and in 
some points even great. Young preachers, we repeat, can derive a 
world of knowledge from this biography. 

The illustrations are utterly unworthy of the text. 





THE “ARTISTIC TEMPERAMENT” AGAIN. 


WHAT MANNER OF MAN. By Edna Kenton. Cloth, 5% x 7% in., 292 pp 
Price, $1.50. The Bowen-Merrill Company. 

HERE is a class of hysterical novels that a reviewer with a limited 
space at his command usually passes by. Now and again such a 
book has certain qualities which entitle it to critical notice in 

spite of the many points against it. ‘‘ What Manner of Man”’ is sucha 
book. The theme is an absurd one 
—the unwholesome wanderings of an 
overstrained imagination. It is very 
obvious that the authoress has been 
diligently reading her Kipling; but 
in spite of the almost laughable 
material she has chosen to treat, she 
has the gift of story-telling. If we 
had a school for authors, and young 
men and young women were re- 
quired to study life before they ven- 
tured to write about it, we might 
have many good stories in the place 
of immature tales like ‘‘ What Man- 
ner of Man.’’ It is another of the 
absurdities written around what is 
known as “the artistic tempera- 
ment.’’ The author, besides having 
the gift of story-telling, grasps the 
picturesque aspect of any scene, and 
has a certain power of characterization. In consequence the book 
escapes belonging to the class of fiction contemptuously designated as 
“trash,” and to which the quality of material chosen for the story 
would otherwise relegate it. 

















EDNA KENTON. 





THE COUNTER-CHECK QUARRELSOME. 


THE EGREGIOUS ENGLISH. By Angus McNeill. Cloth, 5% x 7% in., 210 pp, 
Price, $1.25. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


EHOLD two of the families of our kin across the sea hanging up, 
as it were, on the literary clothes-line each other’s unwashed 
linen, and gesticulating toward it for the benefit of nice clean na- 

tions like the Yankees, and the Germans, and the Russians, and whatever 
French may have learned the language. It is not an enticing spectacle 
for us Americans, who are supposed to be strained close in the embrace 
of kinship with Great Britain, these revelations in the books of Mr. 
Crossland and Mr. Angus McNeill, of the dirty spots in the character of 
the Scotch and the English. There must be some weight in the burden 
of guilt laid by Mr. Crossland (who wrote ‘* The Unspeakable Scot” ) 
upon Scotland, else why does the galled jade lash out so with her heels, 
in the shape of a book called ‘‘ The Egregious English” ? 

This protest, like that of the majority of galled jades, is a little too 
indiscriminate. It hits not only the Englishman, but most of the spec- 
tators. That is to say, the sins of which Mr. McNeill accuses the Eng 
lish are common to all nations—the desire for money, rather loose hab- 
its, and general bad taste. A rather interesting suggestion which the 
book furnishes is that if one were making an attack on the French, or 
the Germans, or the Russians, or the Turks, one could easily pick out 
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weaker spots for assault than Mr. McNeill has been able to find in the 
English, or indeed than Mr. Crossland has been able to find in the 
Scotch. A particularly weak point in the English character, Mr. Mc- 
Neill has, however, thumped in his chapter on the English soldier— 
which is by far the best chapter in his book—and that is the English. 
man’s conventionality. As exemplified in the army, it took the form, 
before the Boer war, of a stereotyped system of attack. This plan of 
attack failed before the maneuvers of the Boers, and consequently the 
English army tactics are in process of reorganization—a reorganization 
designed to meet Boer tactics. ‘‘It does not seem to occur to the poor 
body,” says Mr. McNeill, ‘‘ that his next great trial is not likely to over- 
take him in South Africa .... yet wherever his next large fighting 
has to be done, he will sail into it in his good, old, infantile English 
way, armed cap-a-pie for the special destruction of the Boers.” 

There are other valid objections to the English character which have 
been pointed out by Mr. McNeill, and there are plenty of amusing 
phrases which have started up at the author’s command, but in the 
main his criticism of the English loses force because of its exaggeration, 





“THE SPLENDOR AND THE HAVOC OF THE 
EAST.” 


MEDIEVAL INDIA UNDER MOHAMMEDAN RULE (712-1764). By Stanley 
Lane-Poole, Professor of Arabic at Trinity College, Dublin. Illus- 
trated. Cloth, 54% x 8 in., xvii + 449 pp. Price, $1.35. G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. 

“*IBBON sums up the story of Asiatic dynasties as ‘‘ one unceas- 
(5 ing round of valor, greatness, discord, degeneracy, and decay”; 

and Kinglake, in ‘‘ Eothen,” crossing the border at historic Bel- 
grade, says: ‘I had come, as it were, to the end of this wheel-going 

Europe, and now my eyes would see the splendor and the havoc of the 

East.” So shall the reader, passing the portals of enchantment which 

these pages open to him, behold the long-drawn procession, pageant, 

and spectacle of splendors and havocs which go to the making of the 
story of Mahmud of Ghazni, and Firoz Shah, and Queen Raziya, 

Tamerlane and Babar and Akbar, Jahanghir and Shah Jahan, Ala-ad- 

din and Aurangzib. True, there had been an Arab invasion of Sind, 

early in the eighth century—invited by the dazzling pictures of adven- 
turers, and their wild stories of gold and diamonds, jeweled idols, 
gorgeous rites, and a marvelous civilization. Daibul was stormed and 
taken, and Multan fell; but when a foul and false story reached the 
ears of the Calif, that his young general had made free with the cap- 
tive daughters of Dahir before presenting them to the Calif’s harem, 
that splendid boy was sewn up in a raw cowhide and sent to Damascus. 

The Arabs had conquered Sind, but the triumph was but a barren 

episode, bearing no lasting fruit. 

We hear no more of Arabs as conquerors of India. When the Mo- 
hammedan empire, from Mahmud to Aurangzib, is named, it is Turk- 
ish empire that is meant; and with the arrival of the Turks under 
Mahmud the Iconoclast, at the beginning of the eleventh century, India 
entered upon her Middle Age. The history of this period is necessar- 
ily rather a chronicle of kings and courts and conquests than a national 
growth. “The people” of India enjoy the doubtful happiness of hav- 
ing no history ; they are the same yesterday, to-day, and forever. But 
in the characters and lives of therulers there is infinite variety. ‘‘ Such 
contrasted figures as those of Ala-ad-din, Babar, Akbar, and Aurang- 
zib may rival any gallery of portraits that could be brought together 
in Europe in the same four centuries.” Inthe lives and policies, the 
wars and schemes, the pageants and the ceremonials of such leaders of 
men, the imagination finds ample scope for visions of strangely vivid 
and dramatic situations. As for ‘the people,” the townsfolk and the 
peasants, give them a king, an absolute king, and they are content. 
‘*Every Eastern people, if left to itself, sets up a despot’’; only let 
him be strong and masterful, and he may do as hewill. His most 
shameless excesses, his most implacable cruelties, are to be accepted, 
as plague and famine are. Whatever king may rule, there will: still be 
the old familiar plague and famine to reckon with; and so long as the 
rice and millet grow, and salt is not too dear, anda man can go un- 
noticed, life goes much the same and the gods will not meddle. 

Moreover, even despotism has its compensations ; in the very wilful- 
ness and wantonness of its fantastic caprices and freaks, it includes 
possibilities of assertion for the humane and the gracious. 

Babar is perhaps the most captivating personality in Oriental story ; 
he is the link between predatory hordes and imperial government, be- 
tween Timur and Akbar. Yet Babar, soldier of fortune as he was, was 
not the less a man of fine literary taste and fastidious critical faculty. 
In his native tongue, and in the Persian, he was accomplished in prose 
and verse ; ‘‘his battles, and even his orgies, were humanized by the 
breath of poetry.”’ 

‘‘Nine centuries of intimate association have produced no sensible 
fusion between the Mulim and the Hindu ; any more than two centuries 
of intercourse have blended either with the dominant English.” The 
conquerors have come in hordes, again and again; but they have 
scarcely touched the soul of the people of India : 

‘* She let the legions thunder past— 
And sank in thought again.’ 
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CURRENT POETRY. 
The Little Hand. 


By ZONA GALE. 


*‘O moon-pale blossom that ruffles and dips 

And ripples in wind that is sweet with your lips, 

I have come to you, hot for the truth about truth. 

I have come to find God. If I lookin the dew 

And the depths of your silk—shall I find him in 
you? 


How it stirs—little rose! 
How it blows, and is sweet, and is terribly still! 


‘Little child, little child—with me here by the rose, 

I can find younotruth. What the moon-blossom 
knows 

Is its secret, for God 

Take my hand. 
the work. 

‘Of the truth through the dead hush of earth. 


; and they shut us away. 
Let us search for the truth and 


How it clings—little hand! 
own! 

‘Here is Truth! 
own! 


How it clings to my 
Ah, the little hand clings to my 


—In the March Bookman. 


The Tcamster. 


By H. H. BASsiiFORD. 


Ah, who’d goteaming wood on such a morning, 
Go swinging on the bob-sleighs, through the frost, 
Take any trail, before God’s day is dawning, 
With twenty miles of prairie to be crossed? 

The colts are huddled sadly round the building, 
The bitter wind creeps wailing down the plain, 
No streak of dawn the starless east is gilding, 
And I must rise and take the trail again. 


O bride of mine, rest calm 
O bairn of mine, sleep sweet 


the miles are lonely 3 
the day is long, 

The plains are wide and empty, and I, only, 

Go forth at night totravel with a song, 

Go forth alone to journey in the greatness 

God spread, long since—a russet, tideless sea, 

All shrouded now beneath the stars’ sedateness, 

The battle-ground of life for youand me. 


Yet hark, the runners down the trail are ringing, 


And see the team is getting into stride, 
And slow, and far, the mighty dawn comes sing- 
ing, 

Comes singing to the conquest of his bride, 
Comes singing to the prairie’s shy unfolding, 
Treads softly, spreading roses on the snow, 
Stays never, brooks no secret or withholding, 
Till I, too, pay him homage as I go. 


And I, too, sing the song of all creation, 

A brave sky and a glad wind blowing by, 

A clear trail and an hour for meditation, 

A long day and the joy to make it fly, 

A hard task and the muscle to achieve it, 

A fierce noon and a well-contented gloam, 

A good strife and no great regret to leave it, 

A still night—and the far red lights of home. 
—In London Outlook. 





How it stirs and is still! | 
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not handle our wax and we will 
forward you, free of cost, one can of 
wax (retail value 30 cts.) sufficient to finish one small floor. 
SENT FREE — Valuable booklet, “The Proper Treatment 
for Hardwood Floors.” Gives good suggestions. If inter- 
ested in hardwood floors ask for catalogue showing new 
designs. Any good carpenter can lay our hardwood floors 
over old floors. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, *“<i'°" Racine, Wis. 


“The Hardwood Floor Authorities’’ 

















f Zinc Lined Refrigerators Cause Disease 


That stale smell about a refrigerator is a danger signal. The zinc 
corroding and the oxide poisoning milk and food. 


lMcCRAY REFRIGERATORS 


Porcelain Tile, Opal Glass or Wood Lined 
All Sizes, for Residences, Clubs, Hotels, 
Hospitals, Grocers, Markets, Florists, etc. 

Are endorsed by physicians, hospitals and prominent people. 


THE McCRAY SYSTEM OF REFRIGERATION 
insures perfect circulation of pure cold air, absolutely dry. 
McCray Refrigerators are lined throughout with Porcelain, Tile or 
Odorless Wood (no zine is used), They are Dry, Clean and 
Hygienic, of superior construction, are unequalled fer econ- 
omy of ice, and can be iced from outside of house. Every 
refrigeraior is guaranteed. 


McCray Refrigerators are also Built to Order 
Catalogues and Estimates Free 
Catalogue No. 38 for residences; No. 45 for hotels, public institu. 
tions, clubs, ete.; No. 56 for meat markets; No. 63 for grocers. 
Mention this magazine and we will send you free a valuable book, 
** How to Use a Refrigerator.” 


McCray Refrigerator Co., 285 Mill St., Kendallville, Ind. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 

Ch , 55 Wabash Ave. Columbia, 8. C., 1210 Main St. 

New York, 341 Broadway Washington, D. C., 620 F St., N.W. 

Boston, 52 Commercial St. Detroit, 305 Woodward Ave. 

St. Louis, 404 N. Third St. Pittsburg, 710 Penn. Ave. 

Columbus, O., 356 N. High St, San Francisco, 122 Market St, 
Cleveland, O., 62 Prospect St. 











Address main office unless you reside in one of the above cities, 








WANTE D—ctive, educated men of business 


ability to represent us. Weekly 
salary or guarantee paid. Give age, qualifications, refer- 
ences. DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, New York. 


The Poet's Gift. 


By CHARLOTTE BECKER. 

To shape his sorrow to a song, 

To find a sonnet in each wrong ; 

Change dross to golden words, and bend 
Each care unto a lyric end 


—In 


the March Criterion. 


PERSONALS. 
Reminiscences of Prince Bismarck. 


[Sidney Whitman’s latest book, “ Personal 


Reminiscences of Prince Bismarck ” 
& 


Co.), sets forth, as its title indicates, the per- 


le of Bismarck as seen t 


Mr 


sonal sic hrough the eyes 


an intimate friend. Whitman knew the 


Iron Chancellor for a number of years and visited 





him several times. We select the following inci- 


dents from the book 


BISMARCK’S AMERICAN FRIENDS.—It appears 


that the Prince was especially fond of Americans, 


for, according to Mr. Whitman, there wer - 


e ay 


parently more portraits of Americans in his pbs- 


session than men of any other nationality. 


Mr. Phelps, and Bancroft. Says Mr. Whitman: 

He was also particularly attached to George 
of 
Bancroft’s being recalled from his post of United 
States Minister at 


Bancroft, so that when it became a question 


Berlin, Bismarck wrote spe- 


the President 
main; and he did remain. 
when General 


cede with to allow Bancroft to re- 

Bismarck told me that 
came to Berlin he accom- 
panied him to see one of the reviews at the Tem- 
| pelhofer Feld. 


Grant 


Grant 
they had to drive out in a closed carriage 
looked downcast, and told Bismarck that it wor- 
ried him to think that he was to meet the Prussian 





ordinary civilian. “Never you mind that, General 
Grant,” Bismarck said, “ you may sit here hidden 
from view, but our soldiers are well aware what 
| sort of fighting-man is in this closed carriagé.” 


WHY BISMARCK NEVER LIKED GERMAN CHAM- 
| PAGNE.—At one time, while at lunch, Bismarck 
remarked that he had never liked German cham- 


pagne, and to illustrate this he told the following 


story: 
“On one occasion I was dining with His 
Gracious Majesty (the present Emperor). I had 


some champagne in my glass, the taste of which 
made me suspicious. When the butler again 
passed the table I tried to get a look at the label 
on the bottle, but this was impossible, for a nap- 
kin was wrapped round it. I then turned tothe 
Emperor to inquire the name of the particular 
brand, when His Majesty blurted out that it was 
indeed German champagne. ‘Yes,’ the Emperor 
said, ‘I drink it from motives of economy, as I 
have a large family,and I have strongly recom- 
mended it to my officers for the same reason. 
Then, again, I also drink it 
tives.’ Thereupon I said to the Emperor, ‘ With 


” 


region of my stomach. 


BISMARCK IN CouURT.—Concerning the more 


harmless incidents of German Court life, says Mr. 
Whitman, Bismarck related the following : 

“It was occasionally one of my functions to 
present all sorts of people to the King, and it now 
and then happened that my head was so full of 
more important matters that the very name of 
the person I was about to present lapsed from my 
memory. When that was the case I used to puta 
bold face upon it, and, there being no time to in- 
quire after names, I bluntly presented a man I did 
not know as Count Solms. You see, there are so 





many Count Solms that the King could not pos- 


cially tohisfriend Motley and begged him to inter- | 


was not well that dav, and | 


Grant | 


soldiers sitting coddled up.in a carriage like any | 


from patriotic mo- | 
| 
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me, Your Majesty, patriotism stops short at the | 








Made from pure milk and malted 


grain—a delicious and invigorating food- 
drink that agrees with everybody. Put 
up in powder form ; prepared instantly 
by dissolving in water. For use at meals, 


‘tween meals—a meal in itself. 


Used and Sold Everywhere ; All Druggists. 


S A M PI LE If you are not using it now, let F R E E 


us send you a Trial Package 


HORLICK’S FOOD CO., Racine, Wis., U. S. A. 





SHREDDED ~ 
WHEAT 
BISCUIT 


makes the most delicious toast 
because the heat can reach not 
only the outer surface of every 
shred but through the millions of 
pores it penetrates every particle. The 
digestive juices can enter just as readily 
as the heat, and thus Shredded Whole 
Wheat Biscuit is the most digestible 
food known. 


Send for ‘‘ The Vital Question’? (Cook Book, 
illustrated in colors), FREE. 
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sibly know them all by sight. On the other hand, 
a man whose name might be Miiller or Schulze 
was not likely to take it very much amiss if he 
were presented as Count Solms, which, after all, 
isa good family name. I got out of my difficulty 
in this manner on more than one occasion, and it 
never failed.” 


BISMARCK’S INTENSE MELANCHOLY.—One of the 





strongest impressions Mr. Whitman obtained of 


Bismarck was of his “ solitude—his intense melan- | 


choly.” He says: 


Bismarck had suffered from fits of depression, 
Mel- 
ancholy is an essentially German trait of charac- 
ter, and may not be 
of the stomach, as Hamlet said dreams are. In 


as is well authenticated, right through life. 


unconnected with the state 


every case it is often met with in highly developed 
natures, a form of morose pessimism which af- 
fects them at times. ... Bismarck, with the con- 


sciousness of having altered the map of Europe 


and revised the German empire, could scarcely 


exist outside his own four walls....... 
Bismarck had moments bet ween 1890-91 when the 
idea of suicide may possibly have been present to 
his mind. His religious faith, added to his strong 
sense of personal dignity, probably prevented the 
him. 


a rare exception among great Eng- 


thought obtaining complete possession of 
Lord Clive 
lishmen—committed suicide. 3ismarck was not 
without affinity to Clive in more respects than 
one, notably in his insensibility to the meaning of 
fear. 

Mark Twain's Faithful Servant.—One eve- 
ning last year, while Mark Twain was spending 
some time at his summer home, savs 7/e Saturday 
Evening Post, he prepared to take a drive, expect- 


1! 


g to remain out until late. 

He therefore told his hostler that he need not 
wait for him, instructing him when he had finished 
his work to lock the stable and place the key un- 
der a stone, the location of which Mr. Clemens de- 
scribed with much exactness. 

When Mr. Clemens reached home after his drive 
he was surprised to find tiat the key was not in 
its place. When his patience had been exhausted | 
he awoke the hostler and received this explana- 
tion : | 

“Mr. Clemens, I found a better place.” 


Archbishop Ireland’s Ketort.—A real estate | 


, ; 
dealer, who had charge of considerable real estate 


belonging to Archbishop Ireland,. says the New | 
York 7imes, tells this story about the distin- 
guished divine, which illustrates the quick wit of | 
the gentleman in turning a corner when ina tight | 
place. | 
The real estate agent was caught short on some | 





Learn Good Manners 
BY MAIL 


Seventeen of the most famous social writers in the 
country, including : 

Mrs. John Sherwood Mrs. Burton Kingsland 

Adelaide Gordon Mrs. Ella Wheeler Wilcox 

Mrs. John A. Logan Mrs. Harriet Hubbard Ayer 

Marion Harland Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster 
have just prepared a course of instruction in correct || 
social usage for the guidance of all who wish to appear 
well and those who wish their children to appear well. 

It teaches the correct thing to do, to say, to write, 
to wear on all occasions. A complete guide to perfect 
ease of manner. Worth many times its cost as a work 
of reference. Good manners are to-day essential to 
either business or social success ; a parent’s duty. 


FREE BUREAU OF ENQUIRY 
keeps members.in touch with changing social forms: 


Our illustrated Free Book, gives a complete de- 
scription of the course of instruction and mem- 
bership privileges. Send name and address to 


The New York Society of Self - Culture 
Dept.Z9 156 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Greatest 
Test of Power 


in an automobile, as in mankind, is the ability to climb to higher 
levels. There would not be so much enjoyment in automobile tour- 
ing if you were obliged to feel a little doubtful about the way your 
car would respond when called upon to conquer steep and rugged 
grades. Doubts are cast to the wind when you drive the 


Winton 


It will not only master any grades open to traffic, but do it with 
the pleasing dash possible only where there is an abundance of power 
always available.” The Winton Touring Car has won quite as many 
laurels for hill-climbing as for speed and endurance, and, of course, 
there are reasons for it. One is that it has more horse-power for each 
hundred pounds of weight than any other car upon the market. 
Again, all of its power is available, not being absorbed by a cumber- 
some transmission. 

The new 20 horse-power, double opposed cylinder, Winton Touring Car, 
with one filling of gasoline, lubricating oil and water, will travel, at a 30 to 40 
mile per hour clip if desired, over 150 miles. There are a great many other fea- 


tures about this 1903 automobile triumph to interest those contemplating the 
purchase of a high-grade car. 


The price, complete with detachable tonneau, two full-brass side lamps, 
tools, etc,, is $2,500. Visit any of our branch or agency depots in two score lead- 


ing cities and the many features of Winton excellence will be fully demonstrated. 


THE WINTON MOTOR CARRIAGE COMPANY, Berea Road, Cleveland, U.S.A. 
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Write to-day for our illustrated catalogue (free) which describes our goods truthfully, 
explains our method and our guarantee and makes it safe, simple and easy for you to 
get carriages, harness and horse accessories direct from our factory at wholesale prices, 


THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE an? HARNESS COMPANY. 


Factory and General Office, Columbus, 0. Western Office & Distributing House, St. Louis, Mo. 
W rite to nearest office. 
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| Best section of greatest summer resort State. 
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BROS, Louisiana, Mo.; Dansville, N.Y.; Etc | COAST ete. K. P.-C. B. Co., Old Orchard, Me. 
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investments of his own and his client’s, and it was 
decided that he and the Archbishop must hasten 
at opce to New York, where they had moneyed 
friends who they expected would help them out. 
The reverend gentleman suggested that they go 
the next day, which was Sunday. The real estate 
man was somewhat shocked at this suggestion 
coming from the source it did, and said that he 
never traveled on the Sabbath, as it was contrary 
to the Scriptures. The Bishop saw the point, and 
rubbing his hands together, replied that he, too, 
had a text that might apply: “ ‘If thy ass fall 
into the ditch on the Sabbath day you must 
straightway take him out,’ and as there are two 
asses in this case we had better be lively.” 

It is perhaps tieedless to say that they left for 
New York on Sunday. 


Doctor Parker’s Kugged Kindness,.--The late 
Rev. Dr. Joseph Parker, of London, was once ap- 
proached in the City Temple by a country clergy- 
man, says 7he Youth's Companion, and asked to 
preach in his village on any day and at any hour 
that might suit his convenience. 

“It is impossible,” replied Dr. Parker “I have 
already more engagements than | can fulfil.” 

Mrs, Parker, who was present, saw the minis- 
ter’s look of disappointment. “My dear,” she said 
to her husband, “ you must go. This gentleman 
has come a long distance to see you, and you must 
make it possible.” 

“ Well,” said he, looking into the face of his ru- 
tal brother, “ you see I must go. Fix your day, 
aud I wili be there at twelve o'clock.” 

The village pastor returned his thanks, and 
went his way with a radiant countenance. The 
day came, the church was crowded. Doctor 
Parker preached in his usual telling manner, ano 
pleaded for a generous offering as he alone could 
plead. At the conclusion of the service the pastor 
came into the vestry, and expressed his indebted- 
ness to Doctor Parker and the gratitude of the 
church for his valuable services, asking at the 
end: 

“ How much, doctor, are we in your debt?” 

“Forty-nine pounds, nine shillings and six- 
pence,” promptly returned Doctor Parker. 

This staggered the minister, who managed to 
stammer out, “It will take a little time to pay it 
all.” 

“ Well, I will not take less,” said Doctor Parker. 
“ And meantime, as you have been out of pocket 
through coming up to see me in London, take 
this”—placing two sovereigns in the minister’s 
hand—“ to cover your outlay. Mind, not a half- 
penny less to me than the sum named—but you 
can take eternity to pay it.” 

Doctor Parker would accept nothing but third- 
class fares when he visited poor parishes, but wo 
to the church that had a reputation for meanness 
in money matters. 


Venezuela’s  Irr ible President. — 
Spending many weeks in Venezuela recently, Wil- 
liam Thorp had opportunity to study President 
Castro in his palace at Caracas and during his 
holiday festivities at La Victoria, when he threw 
off his official responsibilities and revealed clearly 


his personal characteristics. 





Yr 


In an interesting 
article in Harfer’s Weekly Mr. Thorp writes: 


It is impossible to conceive a more irresponsible 
person. He knows nothing of the obligations of 
statemanship or the power of foreign countries 
When I spent Christmas with him at La Victoria 
he told me that he was profoundly disappointed 
at his inability to fight the warships of the Ger- 
mans, the British, and the Italians. “If Venezuela 
had a navy, however feeble,” he said, “we would 
soon settle this matter one way or theother. We 
would sally out and attack them. If they had the 
courage to land troops, I would lead my brave 
soldiers against them, and rout them with terrible 
slaughter.” On another occasion I met him at La 
Victoria in the middle of an open-air fiesta. He 
was dancing under the trees in a very lively and 
frolicsome fashion with the peasants of the neigh- 
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term “System.” 
“A System.” 
furniture manufacturers. 


Every man with a plan 


quantity. 
two business houses face exactly the same 


not be a one-day task, like choosing some 
be assigned to those employees best fitted 
my will prevail. You can lay your 


business and gauge every feature exactly. 
it. Shall we send them? 


389 Chamber of Commerce, CHICAGO 


System Doesn't Mean a ‘‘Scheme” 


Probably no word in the English Language is more persistently mis-used than the 


There are venders of so-called “systems 


A Baker-Vawter System 
Means ‘‘Something Complete” 


— rounded out, providing for every contingency, reducing every factor to a known 
There is no such thing as a perfect “ready-made” system; just as no 


If we provide a complete Baker -Vawter System for your business it will 


but when we have finished, your institution will be so organized that all work will 


Baker-Vawter Company 


Accountants, Auditors, Devisers of Com- 
plete Business Systems, Manufacturers 


for handling a part of office routine calls it 
” all the way from printers to 


problems. 


furniture. It will take time and study; 


to care for it. The greatest econo- 
finger any moment on the pulse of your 


We have a series of leaflets telling about 


389 Central Bank Bidg., NEW YORK 

















The name of the Great Round 
World will be changed June 6, 1903. 
(See current issues). 


We will pay $250.00 in 
cash for the best name 4 
gested on or before May 1, 1903. 


No person may suggest more 
than one name. 


The new name will not be 
bought from any one connected 
with the staff. 


This is a straight business 
proposition to both non-sub- 
scribers and subscribers. 


Non-subscribers may compete, but 
to suggest a name intelligently, some 
acquaintance with this excellent news- 
magazine will be required. It will be 
be found on ews stands or we will send 
it FOR EIGHT MONTHS FOR ONE 
DOLLAR. Regular price $2.00 a year, 
5 cents acopy. Address 





Committee D, 


GREAT ROUND WORLD, 
150 Fifth Avenue, 


NEW YORK 











If You Are a Writer 


we can aid you to find a market for anything you write. | 

MSS. SUCCESSFULLY PLACED 
Criticised, Revised, Typewritten 

References: Edwin Markham, Margaret E. Sangster and others. 

Send for leaflet L. 











United Literary Press, *2ZEW VSRKE | Yares vine routry. 


We will pay 


250,00 IN GASH FOR A NEW NAME 


for the Great Round World 





WHEEL CHAIRS 


We Make Over 70 Styles 

The case of invalidism does 

not exist for which we cannot 

furnish a suitable chair. Special 

styles or sizes made to order. 

Catalogue ‘‘ B”’ illustrates and 
describes (free). 


GEO. F. SARGENT CO. 
291 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 


Study Law At Home 


Our course prepares for the bar of 
any State. Combines theory and 
practice. The latest text books and 
methods used. 10 years of successful 
teaching. Endorsed by bench and 
bar. Also courses in Shorthand 
Gregg System) and Business Law. 
Full particulars free. 


CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
OF LAW, Reaper Block, Chicago. 
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It Costs Less Than You Think 
for a strong, durable, attractive Wrought Iron 
or Wire Fence for your Lawn or Cemetery. 
Quality and styles unequalled. Write for free 
Catalogue P_ 231 S. Senate Ave. 
\ Enterprise Foundry & Fence Co. , Indianapolis, Ind. ) 
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borhood and some ladies he had brought with him 
from Caracas, I had to ask him whetherjhe would 
apologize to the allies if they demanded an 
apology. Iasked his factotum, General Linares 
Alcantara, to procure me an opportunity of 
speaking with the President, and showed him a 
cablegram which I had just received from Wash- 
ington. “It is impossible,” said Alcantara, with a 
gesture of despair; “the President dances. He 
does not do business. He has done no business 
for a week. He may do no business for another 
week. Perceive! I have here fifty telegrams 
from Mr. Bowen, from Washington, and from 
our government officials in Caracas. They are 
unopened. The President would not thank me to 
show them to him while he dances, and he has 
danced for a week.” 

Presently Castro perceived me, with an open 
cablegram in my hand, and he walked over to me, 
his partner hanging on his arm, and asked what 
it was about. I told him that theallies were re- 
ported to have demanded an apology from him. | 

Immediately he struck a Napoleonic attitude, 
waved his arms excitedly in the air, and de- | 
claimed: “ General Castro never apologizes. He 
will not apologize. He has nothing to apologize 
for. He demands an apology from the allies.” 

The girl, still hanging on his arm, clapped him 
on the back, exclaiming, hysterically: “Viva 
Castro! Viva Venezuela! Bravissima Cipriano!” . 
The crowd took up the cry, whirling around their W. 
partners in an excited fandango, and beating the 


ith . ore 
empty bottles from which they had been drinking e a cw 
on the little iron tables which stood around. O ] € 
inate the 


When Kubelik Played in an Insane Asy- Mechanical skill and mathematical exactness efim 
danger of the horse’s uncertain temper, sudden fright and unruly dis- 
position—no ‘‘Runaways’’ with “The Best Thing on Wheels.” 
Price $650.00 
_The controlling mechanism is simple, strong and instantly re- 
nsive to the will of the driver, giving a sense of perfect security. 
#y was. cutie’ to play bebere the tumeies of en t6- | here is no factor of uncertainity in the Oldsmobile—‘‘ Nothing to 
aa hn TA OEE NS watch but the road.”’ 
sane asylum by an alienist,” said Kubelik, “the Call on any of our <8 Selling A . . Y 
doctor believing that music was a fine medicine y 5 ing Agencies or write for illustrated book to Dept. H 
for unbalanced minds, I accordingly accompanied Olds Motor Works, Detroit, Mich. 
him to the institution, where he introduced me, | 
and I said 1 would favor my hearers with some- 
thing gay and happy. | 
“I hadn’t intended to do this, but following his | 
suggestion, 1 played a brilliant Slav composition, 
which I hoped would be joyous enough. The | 
crazy folk were all seated about the platform in | 
chairs and seemed to be intensely interested. As 
I finished, a very pretty young woman rose and | 
beckoned to me. I thought, artist-like, that she | 
wanted an encore. and so said to the doctor: 
“Ask her what she desires.” 
“He rose to his feet and was about to question | 
her, when she exclaimed: 
“*To think of the likes of me being in here and | 
he being at large in the wurrld!’ 
“That was the last time I ever played in an in- | 
sane asylum.” | 











The approaching marriage of Jan Kubelik, the 


violinist, to the Countess Marianne Csaky, recalls 


the following incident which he recently told, 


which is reprinted in the New York 77mes: s 
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The Statesmen’s Daily Parade. — With his | 
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slouch hat pulled down rakishly over his eyes and 
a half-burned cigar in his mouth,““Uncle Joe”| 
Cannon, the Speaker of the next House, rides to 


the Capitol each morning on the tail end of a 
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keeps time. 
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Dueber-Hampden 
Watch 


For we make every part in our own ‘we 
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New 
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10 size, 
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21 jewels, 17 jewels. 
The finest watch in the world. 
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Patent 

shoes). We have 
local agents 
in most all 


cities and 


towns of the U. S. 
Where there is no 
agent WE SELL 


BY MAIL [esc. extra for de- 
livery] and guarantee perfect 
satisfaction or refund your money. Uxion made. 
Write for catalogue. 
RALSTON HEALTH SHOEMAKERS, 
986 Main Street, CAMPELLO, MASS, 
A MITER BIDS 


EVANS’ VACUUM CAP 


Will Make Hair Crow 


This appliance will massage the scal 
and force a healthful circulation. fe 
wiil stop hair from falling out and 
restore a normal growth.where live 
follicles exist. It is used,about ten 
minutes each night before retiring. 
Price. $35.00, which will be refunded in 
full if it does not give satisfaction 
within thirty days. For full particu 
lars address 


EVANS VACUUM CAP CO., Fullerton Bldg., St. Louis. 





























MAPLEWOOD, "= Gian 
’ o. 

A Sanatorium established in 1875 for the private care and 
medical treatment of Drug and Alcoholic Addictions. 
Thousands having failed elsewhere have been cured by us. 
Mome Treatment if Desired. Address Tue Dr. J. L. 
STEPHENS Co., Dep. 68, LEBANON, O. 


| the 
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| street car. says th 


e Washington correspondent of 


the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. He adds: 




















His hands are jammed down in his overcoat 
pockets, and “Uncle Joe” is w ng to, and does, 
argue religion, politics, or almost an ig else 
with whomsoever braves the cold winds and rides 
on the platform with him 

indieodad ntative Cann¢ Ss early mort ride to 
the Capitol is an ¢€ ( é es wanting spe 
cial favors from the Committee on itions 
of which he is chairman, wait to find him alone « 
the car, and talk matters over ¢ with I 
Generally they get what t wa is “Uncle 
jJoe”is usuz la chee t ne 1 bef € 
the harassments of a legisiative day begin 

Speaker Henderson rides to the H e in his 
own carriage. Occas ally he has a i 
but generally he is alone. He leaves Cay 

1 e same way Sena W.A. ¢ of Mon- 
tana, and Represe itives Sible ] and bel- 
mont go to work « lay in auton es. If 
menator ¢ K es ni e up 1his e a O- 
mobile, he drives up what is know isa - 
liner.” This is a ramshackle « ca Senator 
Clark seldom walks in the morn at night 





he frequently wanders about the streets alone. 
The Southerners, a majority of wl 
the downtown hotels, each 


morning. They do not and as one 
of the 
“I’m afeared 


leave the Me 


riages, 
oldest statesmen of 
of th 


tropolis and 


pouth once said: 
they 
about 





ars.” 





Generaliy 
Hotels 


in single 


National 


same hour, an 1 start file, grad- 


ually getting toget as 


they approach the Capi 


tol. Sometimes a party of ten or twelve mem- 


bers file solemnly into a saloon on 


Capitol, as solemnly 
in 
in which they entered. 


avenue on the the 


takea drink, 
formation as that 


way 


to 


and then all walk out the same 

The Western men, accustomed to early rising, 
get make 
ernment departmer 
terest to their 
the Capitol much as tho they were g 
offices. Hanna, 


trips about the various Gov- 


nts looking f 


up early, 
or something of in- 
constituents, and then drop up to 
oing to their 
Senators Spooner, 


Depew, and 


Platt of Connecticut ride up on the street cars. | 


Both Senators Hanna and Depew have had un- 


fortunate experiences with street-car 
because they got aboard without money enough 
to pay fare. 

But no matter how the statesmen get to the 
Capitol, all in the afternoon walk to their homes 
and hotels. Whenthe gavel falls for the adjourn- 
ment, they leave in groups of twos and three, and 
go swinging P avenue. The 
late Speaker Reed used to head the delegation 
coming uptheavenue. The procession is now led 
by Representative Cooper, of Wisconsin, 
man of the Committee on Insular Affairs 
Western contingent. 


down Pennsylvania 


chair- 
, and the 

Following them come the 
the members from the Middle 
West. Bringing rear the 
Southerners. They stop and look in the windows, 
and apparently enjoy their stroll. 

Even the Justices of the United States Supreme 
Court join in the parade of statesmen. Unlike the 


New Englandersand 


up the are always 


Senators and Representatives, the Associate Jus- | 


tices invariably walk up the south side of the ave- 
nue, 


destrians, but many a dignified Associate Justice 


has had to skip nimbly out of the way of a team- | 


ster rolling down a skid, a barrel of kerosene or 
sugar. 





MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. 


LITTLE TOMMY: 


In Boston. - 
other piece of pie? 
MAMMA (witheringly): “I suppose you can.” 

Tommy: “ Well, may I!” 
MAMMA: “No dear, you may not.” 
Tommy: “ Darn grammar, anyway” 
BLOCK in Lippincott’s. 


“Can I eat an- 


—S. j. 


Accuracy.—“See here,” remarked the head- 
waiter, “ you are getting entirely too careless. 
That gentleman says you spilled consommé on 
him as you passed his tabie just now.” 


gentleman’s pardonne,” 


“I beg ze 
replied the polite French | 


+ 


Pennsylvania 
| 


conductors | 


In this way they are not jostled by the pe- | 





[March 14, 1903 





Indian 
Collars” 


*. Are madein all 
4 popular shapes. 

Wear and look 
well. Have the 


SO das 


right swing 
» not toride the neck 
band of your Shirt. 


Most all si 


made in small sizes 


lapes 





for Ladies’ wear. 





18 See that this Style book sent free, 
| {trade-mark is on or will send with _ style 
book, six pictures of our 


“Little Indian” family for 
twenty cents in stamps. 


H. C. CURTIS & CO., 
431 River St., Troy, N. v. | 





all Collars and 
| Cuffs you buy. 
































Clark § Russell, Arcnitects, Boston. 





The thousands who have used 
Cabot’s Shingle Stains 


have not done so haphazard. They have 
investigated, calculated—and adopted. They 
have not only got beautiful coloring effects, 
with a depth and richness impossible in paint, 
but at half the cost—s5o per cent. cheaper 
than paint. Investigation cost them a postal 
card request, which brings samples of stained 
wood, circulars and litho-water color chart 
of combinations. 


Samuel Cabot, 64Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 


Agents at ali central points. 











|Curve — 
in 
NAIL 
ede nane 
inns by 


s 


A COMPLETE MANICURE SET 
Nickel-plated. Pocket size. Keeps sharp for years. 

Trims the nails perfectly ; any shape or length desired. 
Sold everywhere. By mail, 25 cents 
Sterling Silver Handle 

Price $i 00 
Brass Handle withbest 

Nickel-plate, soc. 


THE H. C. COOK CO., 17 Main St., Ansonia, Conn. 









TAKEN FROM THE SYSTEM 


oe remains which can produce an at 

tack, You can eat, sleep and stand exposure 

without slightest return of symptoms, Appe- 

tite improved ; blood enriched; nerves strengthened ; whole system 


built up ; he: alth permanently restored ; 


| Book 25 A Free. 


life made enjoyable 


DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N. ¥- 


Readers of Tue Lirerary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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A Failing 
Memory 



















dence of 
mental 
decay. Wo 
matter what 
your position 
in life may be, a 
good memory can 
not fail to be of ines- 
timable value to you 
It is absolutely necessary to 
success. The poorest mem- 
ory may be developed and strength- 
ened by proper training, just as the 
muscles of the body are developed 
and strengthened by a proper course of 
Physical exercise. A poor memory may be made 
good, and a good one better, by 


The Pelman System of 
MEMORY TRAINING 


Taught in six languages. Requires only a few 
minutes daily,and is so simple a child can master 
it. Mr. Pelman’s books, ‘*Memory Training; Its 
Laws and Their Application to Practical Life,’’ 
and ‘*The Natural Way to Learn a Language’’ 
sent FREE by mail, postpaid. 

The Pelman School of Memory Training 

1600 Masonic Temple, Chicago 


London: 4 Bloomsbury St. W.C. Paris: Ave. de Neuilly 109. 
Munich: Mozartstr.9. Melbourne : G. P.O. Box 402. 

















mt Al-Ard witlssts 
eee = -é 19-lb. WONDER. 
A Marvel of Strength, Speed and Beauty. 
Fully Guaranteed for Hard Road Riding. 

We manufacture High- We want an Agent in 
Grade Wheels and our | every locality in the 
Prices are Right. United States. 

We make the Finest Ladies’ and Juvenile Wheels. 
Full particulars and Catalogue FREE. 
The Goddard & Allen Co., (165 State St.) Beloit, Wis, 


Tex Days FREE TRIAL 


owed on_ eve Baxste bought of us 
before parcnase. s bindi 


ng. 
D. of on @ val to 
anyone Poot Pm ia al 


w 1903 Models 












46 com: 
geet ions 78 
berlan,”? *S sc. $12. 
“4‘Neud Road Racer b14.75 





ort, 
e better bicycles at any p 
| as make or model you , oant at 
ird usual price. Choice of any 
Sendard tires and best equipment on 
all our bicycles. Strongest guarantee. 
SIsER AGENTS WANTED in every town to buy 


& bleysle ua unt! 


MEAD | Fate: ae = 626, Chicago. 





MISS_LIPPINCOTT’S 
OWER SEED 


Nasturtiums, 20 Varieties 


Sweet Peas, 40 Varieties 


Asters, Mixed, all kinds 
These Four Packets (25c 
value) for 8c and names 
of two flower loving friends. 
¥ My llth annual catalog and 
‘ulture ,”’ FREE. 








TO INVESTORS 


Money invested in Sheep and Cattle in Montana is safe and 
pays 30 per cent. A small investment now grows into a large 
flock in a few years. Over 300 Men, Women and Children now 
have Cattle and Sheep on our Ranches. Write for Annual 
Report, a most interesting document. 


Montana Co-O-erative Ranch Co., Great Falls, Montana 





| ject, proving the music worthless and 








THE LITERARY DIGEST 


serving-man, “* but he ees mistaken ; eet was no 
consommé, eet was bouillon !”—E, J. APPLETON in 
Lippincott’s. 

Inquisitive.—“ 
along 


As old Robinson was walking 
the principal street of his native town some- 


thing new struck his eye in the window of the 


watchmaker’s shop. 


It was a large handsome clock, and from it was 








suspended a card bearing the wor 





“Goes 300 days wi 
Suddenly an idea struck him, and he went into 
the shop. 
*‘That’s an interesting clock of yours,” he 
, 


“but g I should like to know.” 


there’s one thin 
“What’s that?” 
“How long it would goifit was wound u 
Answers. 


An Unfortunate Joke,—leoncavalio tells a 
very amusing story of himself. One day when 
heard that 


produced and decided to 


visiting a town in Italy, he his opera, 


*‘Pagliacci,” was to be 
hear it incognito, 

It was not generally known thatthe young com- 
poser was in town, 

It happened that his seat was beside a bright- 
eyed and enthusiastic young lady, 


that he did not join 


who, noticing 
in the general applause, but 
m and asked : 

applaud? 





1ained quiet, turned to hi 
“Why do you not Does it not suit 
Leoncavallo, much amused, answered : 

“No; on the contrary, it dis is the 
im anything 


yleases me. It 
work of a mere beginner, not to call h 
worse.” 

“Then you are ignorant of music,” she 


¥ 


“Oh, no,” replied the composer. 

Then he proceeded to enlighten her on the sub- 

entirely 

without originality. 

said he, 
short 


“ See,” “this motif is——” and he hummed 
melody; “ 
and that is from Beethoven.” In 
short, he tore the whole opera into pieces. 


His neig 


lightly a 
from 


this aria is stolen 


3izet, 


but with an air of 
At the close she turned 


hbor sat in silence, 
pity on her countenance. 
to him and said, “Is what you have said to me 
your honest opinion ?” 

* Entirely so,” was the reply, 
“ Good,” said she, and with a malicious gleam 
in her eyes left the theater. 

Next 
fell upon the heading, 


morning, glancing over the paper, his eye 
“Leoncavallo on His Pag- 
liacci,’” and reading further was somewhat star- 
tled to find the conversation of the evening before 
fully reported and accredited to the proper 
source. 
He had, unfortunately, played his little 
a reporter, who had proved 


London 7%-£its. 


joke on 
too smart for him. 


Signs of the Times.—In 
is a notice which reads: 


a Montana hotel there 


“Boarders taken by the day, week, or month. 
‘hose who do not pay promptly will be taken by 


the neck.”"—London 77/-8irs. 


Princeton “ Tiger” Roars.—FIks1 
CHIN : “How’d ye fall in the canal? 
SECOND T. U.: “Who told ye?” 


FirsT T. U.: “Yuh look clean.” 


TOWN UR- 


” 


In joke I called 
And said I'd be the squeezer, 
But I felt 


And she 


her a lemon nice, 


more like a lemon ice 
well she was the freezer. 


For Example.—P§RKINS, JR.: 


horse of Seth's, pop? 


“Why don’t ye 


buy that He’s got a fine 
pedigree. 
PERKINS, SR.: “ Pedigree be gol darned! The 
question is. is he wuthanything? Why, boy, them 
sassiety folks what comes here in 
pedigrees.”—Brooklyn Life. 


the summer has 


TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY | 
Take Laxative Bromo-Quinine Tablets. This 
signature CF e hs on every box, 5c. 
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FRENCH 
GERMAN 
SPANISH 


If you could without the slightest in- 
convenience and at a most reasonable 
cost learn to speak, read and write French, 
German or Spanish, would you care to 
do so? 

Dr. Rosenthal’s “Common Sense 
Method of Practical Linguistry,” com- 
bined with the Language Phone, is recog- 
nized as the quickest, most 
satisfactory and least expensive system 
in existence. 

Sign the Inquiry Blank, mail to us to- 
day and full particulars of the Rosenthal 
Method—together with special . price— 
will be forwarded at once. 


easiest, 





INQUIRY COUPON 
Please send to me full particulars 
concerning your Language Phone 
Method of acquiring French, German 
or Spanish, together with your special 
offer. 











The International College of Languages 
18 Park Row, New York. 








° 
A 
d . 


ii 


kee 


re 


AN OLD BOOKKEEPER IS DISCRIMINATING. 
Better take his advice and use Carter's, 
Send for Booklet, “ Inklings "’—FRres. 
The Carter’s Ink Co., + + Boston, Masse. 








KLIPS H.H Ballard. 3 


+ Pittsfield, Ma ss 


Is the handiest, simplest, 
fastest and cheapest copy- 
ing device ever invented. 


It Copies While You Write. 
Any ink, pen or paper. 
Write for free samples of 
work and testimonials. 
PERSHING @ CO., 
188 Michigan Si., South Bend, Ind, 


THE 


AUTOMATIC 


A Adi ic 
BOOK 








Write for price-list 


Readers of Toe Lirgrary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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My Mother's Good Old Times.— 
By LOWELL OTUS REESE. 
On my head the frost is gath’ring with the lim- 
ning of the years; 
On my features are the records of a thousand 
hopes and fears ; 
my check-book 
forty years ago 
Would have made my being tingle witha wild ex- 
ultant glow ; 
But alas! within my spirit there’s an ever-present 
ache 
For the old corn-beef and cabbage that my mother 
used to make. 


In there is written that which 





I remember when I wandered o'er the hills in boy- 
ish glee; 

And the dinner horn’s loud echo brought no bo- 
ding thoughts to me; 

I was young and I was happy: 
ne’er went back 

On a single proposition that my teeth would dare 
attack ! 

Never thought I of dyspepsia as I charged the 
jelly-cake 

And the old corn-beef and 
mother used to make. 


and my stomach 


cabbage that my 


But the years have brought prosperity. Theserv- 
ants in my halls 

Keep their straining ears a-quiver for the faintest 
of my calls; | 

I have eaten of the fattest ; I have drunk the rich- | 
est cup— 

Just to realize at last that these have used my 
stomach up; 

And I'd give my last possessions to be able to par- 
take | 

Of the old corn-beef and cabbage that my mother 
used to make. | 





All the years I’ve sought the dollar, struggled 
upward slow and sure, 

With my pocket growing wealthy and my stom- 
ach growing poor ; 

Every year I find my table more with luxuries 
replete ; 

Every year I find that fewer are the things that I 
can eat! 

Till the pathway back to childhood oftentimes I 
yearn to take 

To the old corn-beef and cabbage that my mother 
used to make. 


And sometimes in blissful moments I will fall 
asleep and dream 

Of the russet buckwheat steaming and the sor- 
ghum syrup’s gleam— 

Dream that once moreI am living where Welsh 
rarebits are unknown 

And the noon hour unacquainted with the sad 
dyspeptic moan ; 

Then I jeer at pepsin 
stomach-ache 

In the old corn-beef and cabbage that my mother 
used to make. 


tablets and forget my 


—In Leslie's Weekly. 





Quite True.—SHE (estatically): “ How kind of 
mature to bestow upon the blind the faculty of 
distinguishing colors by the sense of touch!” 

HE (philosophically): “ Yes; but it’s not alto- 
gether confined to the sightless. A fellow needn’t 
be blind to feel blue."—S. R. J. in Lippincot?’s. 





The Physician's Gazette said of him in 1892: 
“An astute student 


of that progressive state." 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 


and sturdy character of 
Indiana, who reflects credit upon the medical science 





[March 14, 1908. 


A physician who really conquered 


RHEUMATISM. 
FREE TEST 
TREATMENT 


It is difficult to realize that asingle preparation 
will conquer the worst cases of chronic and acute 
rheumatism. But this is true. Dr. Whitehall’s 
Rheumatic Remedy, sold by druggists everywhere 
at 50 cents, is doing this in “5 cases out of 100. The 
doctor says: ‘I pledge my word there is not one 
iota of exaggeration in this estimate ; and to help 
you realize that this is true, Iwill forward on ap- 
plication, a free proof treatment, I do not guar- 
antee a free cure, but I do guarantee to convince 
you that this remedy will conquer rheumatism,”* 
The free proof treatment will make you feel likea . 
new being at once. No cost, remember, to be con- 
vinced of the realness of this grand fact that your 
rheumatismcan be cured at home, easily, simply, 
pleasantly and at trifiing cost. 

A large practice, yielding from $100 to $500 each, 
for guaranteed cures, was brought to an end by 
success obtained i . combining all the elements of 
this formerly expensive treatment into one single 
formula now selling to the public in drug stores 
everywhere at fifty cents a box. 

Do right and write right now, 


Address The Dr. Whitehall Megrimine Co. 
139 Main St., South Bend, Ind. 
































Maybe 
You're Wrong 


when you think you know a 
thing or two about illumination, 
Did it ever strike you that a light 
that is brilliant and nothing more is 
just about the poorest light for 

your home! Take 


THE ANGLE LAMP 


forexample. It’s more 
brilliant than gas or 
electricity, but it has 
quality. It has the pe- 
culiarly beautiful soft- 
ness which comes from 
oil properly combusted. 
When you see the Angle 
Lamp at work once you will under- 
stand why it is now used in thou- 
sands of the best American homes. It is ideal 
for all places as it requires little or no atten. 

tion, never smokes, smells or gives any 
trouble, is absolutely safe and as for econ- 

omy—well it burns just eighteen cents 

worth of oila month. This light is 

worth knowing all about. You 
can read the story of good light 
by sending for our Catalogue 
“Ww,” which shows all 
styles from $1.80 up 






















Pears 


the soap which began its 
sale in the 18th century, 
sold all through the 19th 


and is selling in the 2oth. 





Sells all over the world. 






STANLEY 
Straight Back Trunks 


The New Kind, Saves space. 
close up to wail. 


Has corner hinges. 


Sent direct from factory. 


DRESSER TRUNKS 


A Bureau and Trunk 
Combined 


Everything within easy reach. 
No ru ing for clothing. 
No heavy trays to lift. Light, 
smooth-sliding drawers. Per- 
fectly durable. Holds as much 
as any other trunk. Sent 
privilege of examination. 
Write for Tronk Booklet A3003 


\The Homer Young Co. 
Ltd., Toledo, Ohio, 





$4.00) 


Can throw back top 
without striking woodwork, or plaster. 
Strong and durable 
Finely made. Furnished in many styles 
an‘ sizes. Costs no more than old styles. 






Sets 








2 














Dust-tight. 


Don’t carry hot ashes in open pans or pails, 
Scatters dust, is difficult, unsafe. Carry them 
in Witt’s Corrugated Pail, empty 
into Witt’s Corrugated Can, Close 
fitting lids, Dust-tight; fire-proof. Very strong. 
Sold by house furnishing and hardware dealers and 


The Witt Cornice Co., Dept. K, Cincinnati, O. 














Only $329 
— 
Labor-Saving, Comfort-Giving. 
For Reading, Writing, Drawing, 
Sewing, Playing Games; Inve- 
lid's Table, Desk Extensio: 


n, 
Typewriter, etc. Requires no 
Light, strong and 


floor space. 
handsome. 
“ For Everybody, Everywhere.” 
Attaches to chair, bed, table, 
desk, window-sill, or any place 
where our patent clamp can get 
a hold from any direction Uni- 
versally adjustable. with BA 
AND SOCKET JOINT, and other- 
Booklet containing 2 il- 
lustrations free. 
Agents wanted everywhere. 


Cc. E. LOCKE [V'F'G. CO.. 8 Elm St., Kensett, fowa, 








JONATHAN, A TRAGEDY 


A charming volume of verse by Thos. Ewing. Jr. By 
mail, $1.07. Funk & Wagnalls Company, Pubs., New York. 


Readers of Tue Lirzrary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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vee as“ MACEY 


desk, No. 27A, exactly as illustrated, direct from our 
factory at Grand Rapids, Mich., Freight Prepaid 
east of the Mississippi, and north of Tennessee (points 
beyond equalized), sent ‘‘ On Approval,”’ tobe returned 
at our expense if it is not the best roll-top desk ever 
soldat the price. (Ask for complete déscription.) 


THIS DESK is 50 inches long, 30 inches wide, and 48 
inches high; it has quartered oak front, closed back, front 
base mould, 22 pigeon holes, 9 oak front file boxes, 2arm 
rests, large center drawer (with lock) ball-bearing casters, 
2 ink wells, 5 large anti-friction pedestal drawers, 2 pen 
racks, 2 stamp drawe rs, 1 cord index drawer, 8 letter 
files with indexes complete (with lock)—Macey-Pascal 
patent curtain lock, mouse and dust-proof bottoms. Itis 
made with our sectional construction by which it can be 
quickly taken apart and put together, and the entire desk 
has our special velvet polish finish, It is strictly high- 
grade in every respect. 








NOTE :—We mike these desks in 
large quantities and can ship 
promptly. 

Never in the history of the entire desk business has a 
HIGH roll-top desk, se complete. of equal size, and strictly 
high grade in every detail, both of material and finish, 
been sold direct to the user by a factory at any time, on 
such liberal terms and at so low a price. This is a 
strong statement but the desk itself merits it. 


FRED MACEY CO.., Ltd., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Makers of High-Grade Office and Library Furniture, 
including the most complete lines of 
CARD INDEX snp SECTIONAL 
SYSTEMS Boox-CAseEs 
BRANCHES : 


New York, 343 Broadway. Chicago, N. Y. Life Building. 
Boston, 178 Federal St. Philadelphia, 13th and Market Sts. 


6% Per Annum, Taxes Paip 


| s order to take care of our rapidly increasing business, 
we propose to enlarge our factories at Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, April 1903; and in order to do so, offer far 
sale, at par, 1000 shares of $100 each, of our 6 per cent. 
Treasury Preferred Stock. This stock isCUMULATIVE— 
aie 3 per cent SEMI-ANNUALLY, and the TAXES ARE 
ID by the company. Subscriptions will be received un- 
til April 15th, 1908. For Particulars address Fred Macey, 
Chairman, The Fred Macey Company, Ltd., Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich. 
REFERENCES 
& 





of Bradstreet or R.G. Dun 


apids. 


: Any Agence 
Co k 


, or any bank in Grand 





ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
TAUGHT BY MAIL. 


Write for our Free Illustrated Book. 
‘*Can I Become an Electrical Engineer?” 


The electrical field offers the greatest opportunities fo 
advancement. We teach Electrical Engineering, Elec 
tric Lighting, Electric Railwavs, Mechanical Engineer 
ing, Steam Engineering, Mechanical Drawing, at your 
home by mail. Institute endorsed by Thos. A. Edison 
and others. Electrical Engineer Institute, 
Dept. 4, 242 West 28d S8t., New York, 











YOUR CHARACTER 


is revealed in your handwriting. 


Do you want to know what your writing indicates? 


Do you want to know how to read character from 
handwriting? 


Address SIMON ARKE, 
305 Lenman Building, Washington, D.C. 














TYPEWRITER 


The Aeme isa high-grade, reliable instru $i0 


ment. Does work equal to that of a $100 ma 
aE 
ACENTS 


chine. Full alphabets of both capitals and 
WANTED 


smali letcers. Can be operated by anyone 
in a few days 
Your choice — Free course in Stenography 
and solid gold 14K. Fountain Pen, or / 
vear’s subscription to Ladies’ Home 
Journal. MeClure’s or Delineator, with 
every purchase made within 2 weeks 
ulton S1., N. ¥. 


ACME TYPEWRITER CO., 120 F 














SVvVSTE™M 
Write for 6ur book, Systematic Accounting, which explains 


and illustrates the system. H. G, Razall Mfg. Co., 
418-415 E, Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 


His Name Wouldn’t Come. - 
in a well-known country club and one of those 
rare occasions of conviviality in which the best of 
men like toindulge. The party numbered a dozen, 
all prominent locally and some whose fame is 
more than local. A good spirit prevailed, and the 
feeling manifested itself in a brilliancy of speech 
that bubbled from every one present to such an 
extent that an impromptu toastmaster was chosen 
to keep it in curb by having each speak in turn. 

5o up rose Mr. Toastmaster and, casting his eye 
about the board, let it rest upon the man the 
fountain of whose eloquence was first to be let 
loose. 

“as becomes 
wittiest 


said the toastmaster, 
the occasion I will introduce the 
first, Mr. ” (pause). 

“ Gentlemen, I take pleasure in introducing to 
you name household word 
| (pause and embarrassment). 


“Gentlemen,” 
man 





one whose is a —" 


“Gentlemen, it affords me great pleasure to in- 
| troduce a man whose name stands for civic pride 


and all that is best in this community 


” (pause 


| and embarrassment) 

| “Gentlemen, the manI am about to call upon 
| first is known to me for the past twenty years, 
and to some of you perhaps longer. I will not 
dwell upon his qualities, his talent. They have 
made him famous You all know to whom I 
| refer. The man whose name rushes to all our | 
lips——" along pause. “I refer to the third gen- | 


tleman to my right”; and as the toastmaster sat 


“Tl 
London 


down amid uproar he said to his neighbor, 
be hanged but his name wouldn't come.” 


Zit-Bits. 


As He Liked It 
bad about 
Willie for 
went to twenty- 
” “Yes,” replied Mr. Ferguson; “the 
chap I bought them of promised they would.”— 
London 77/-Rits. 


said Mrs. 
lot of 


birthday 


“George,” 
that 


a 





son, “it’s too 
toys you gave gift. Every 


one of them less than 


four 


pieces in 


hours. 


Where There’s a Will, There's a Shall. 
MONSIEUR MOUTON: “I vould Mademoiselle 
beg to know ze rule grammaire ven shall I say I 
vill, and ven will I say I shall.” 

MIsS KLEVVER (graciously): 
very simple, Monsieur Mouton 
now say I shall, 


of 


Wherever you 


you should say I will, and where- 





Brooklyn Life 
MR. 
“ Are you sure you have it 

NEW GROOM: “ 
ton Tiger 


then pray fer Casey. 


Misunderstood. ROY directions): 


(giving 


all down pat?” 


Me naime’s Barevy, sor.”"—/rince- 





The Way to be Polite.—SMITH (in the Union) 


“Will you get some more ice-water?” 


Boy : “If what?” 

SMITH : “ Oh,—if you please. 

Boy: “If you please what ?” 

SMITH: “ Will you kindly get some ice-water, if 
you please, sir?” 

Boy: “ That's better. No, I won't."—Harvard 


Lampoon 


His Worry,—“Percy, ma boy, I'm worwid to 
death about something.” “What in the world are 
| you worwid about, old chap?’ “That's the 
| twobble—for the life of me.I cawn’t wemember.” 
—Life 

Dramatic Truths. - You can’t tell a theatrical 
manager by the company he keeps 


Altho building-contractors are not actors, yet 
we often see them “ bringing down the house.” 
The farmer in the rustic play is liked; the hero 


receives applause ; but no one takes as well as the 
pickpocket. 
stage, has wings on 


that 


Because an actress, on the 
either side of her, 


angel.— Smart Set. 


does not prove 





It was recently | 


Fergu- | 
mechanical | 


“Why, that will be | 


ever you say I will, say I shall instead.”—Lefe 
More to the Point. THE PARSON: “I intend} 
to pray that vou may forgive Casey for having | 
thrown that brick at you.” 
THE PATIENT: “Mebbe ver Riv’rence ‘ud be 
saving toime if ve'd just wait till oi get well, an’ | 


she's an | 
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Spring Books 





Penal Servitude 


By W. B. N. Being an Account of 
the Prison Experiences of Lord 
William Nevill, 12mo, $1.50 net. 
There is a fascination in descriptions of 

prison life, and this book, written in an 

| easy style with touches of humor and 
pathos, will be of great interest to general 
| readers, 


The American Re- 
public and its 
Government 


Political Parties and 
Party Problems 
in the United 
States 


\f By James ALBERT WoopeuRN, Pro- 
fessor of American History and 
Politics, Indiana University. 
vols. 8vo. Each, $2.00 net. 
These companion volumes are designed 

for the use of the average American citizen 

who will not fail to find full of interest 
these studies in government and politics. 


The Great Siberian 
Railway 


From Petersburg to Pekin. 
MICHAEL MYERS SHOEMAKER, 
author of “The Islands of the 

Southern Seas,” etc. 8vo. Fully 

illustrated. Net, $2.00. 

The record of a journey taken by an 

| experienced and observant traveler over 

|@ the wonderful railroad that connects in one 
grand, continuous line Moscow in the frozen 

North and Port Arthur in the Yellow Sea. 


G. P. PUTNAM SON 


Send for Full Announcement List 


Gi7__, 
© he flees Xo 


CARBIDE PEED GENERATOR 


CHEAPEST AND BEST 
Flaseton °48 to $5,000 


More brilliant than gas or electricity, Costs less 

y than kerosene. Suited for any building anywhere. 
Write for booklet T 

J. B. COLT CO. 

21 Barclay St.NewYork 

The largest makers of 


Acetylene Apparatus 
and Sterevpticons, 
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tn Deep Abyss 
A thrilling story by Georges Ohnet. 12mo, 
PP +» B4.26 

! New York, 


Cloth, 421 
Publishers, 


Fuxk & WaGNALLS COMPARY, 


Readers of Tur Literary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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“ Confing Events. 


[March 14, 1903 


April 1.—Convention of the New England M. E. 
Church Conference, at Brookline, Mass. 


April 3.—Convention of the National Clothiers’ 
Association, at Chicago. 

April 6.—Convention of the National Window- 
Glass Snappers’ Association, at Pittsburg. 


April 7-9 —Convention of the American Educa- 
tional Association, at Detroit, Mich. eo 
*“‘Wonderland 1903 
April 10.—Convention of the American Saddle- on er an 
Horse Breeders’ Association, at [Louisville NS Cr & eae carseat 
Po. ' + ‘ , In it the Northern Pacific furnishes this entirely new series of articles, descriptive of the Northwest. 


Priest and Explorer 
Relates the travels and captivity of Father Hennepin, the Franciscan Priest, 
among the Indians in the Minnesota country in 1680. Hennepin wrote the 
first description of Niagara falls and discovered St. Anthony fall. 


ie F io cae “fj The Last of the Mandans 
Current Events. : 


Describes a visit to the tribe of Mandan Indians, memorable in the annals 
—————— ——_ of Lewis & Clark, and some of whom still live on the upper Missouri river. 
Foreign. Nature’s Masterpiece 
—_—_-— — -Which is Yellowstone Park, is newly described and illustrated, The Govern- 
CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA. ment is spending large sums in improving the roads in this Wonvertano. 
Irrigation in the Northwest 
Shows the great progress made in irrigation in the far Northwest, and its 
adaptability to this region. 
One Hundred and Fifty Miles with a Pack Train 
Recounts an experience in the rough mountains of the Clearwater country, 
Idaho, with a-pack train, while engaged in exploration. 
In the Shadow of the Olympics 


Describes that part of the Puget Sound region lying west of the Sound and 
in the vicinity of Port Townsend—an ideal health resort. 





April 14.—Convention of the Amalgamated Iron, 
Steel, and Tin Workers’ Association, at Colum- 
bus, O, 

















March 2.—Elections are held in Colombia and 
Salvador. 
Venezuelan rebels are preparing to attack 
Caracas. 
March 3.—Several of the captured Venezuela 
war-ships are returned to Venezuela. 


March 4.—President-elect Bonilba is said to have 
entered the capital of Honduras. 


March 6.—The armies of Guatemala and Nicara- 
gua are massed on the frontier to make a 
united attack on Salvador. 





Columbia River and Mount Hood 


Tells of the finest river and river scenery in the United States and one of its 
grandest snow capped mountains. 


March 7.—Peru and San Salvador arrange a re- 
ciprocity treaty. 


He Book 1S APPROPRIATELY ILLUSTRATED, ALSO HAS MAPS AND GIVES TOURIST 
RATES TO ALL POINTS IN THE NORTHWEST. 


Send SIX CENTS for the Book to CHAS. S. FEE, Gen’l Passenger Agent 


March 8.—The Honduran Government army is Saint Paul, Minnesota 
routed by the forces of President-elect Bo- 


nilba. 





OTHER FOREIGN NEWS. 


March 2.—Lord Landsdowne replies to attacks 
on Great Britain’s policy in Venezuela in the 
House of Lords. 


Powers object to the use of English as the offi- 
cial language at the Venezuelan hearings at 
The Hague. 

Political parties in Germany are combining 
against the Socialists in the Reichstag elec- 


tions. If you want securities you can dispose of at a moment’s notice 


March 3.—The twenty-fifth anniversary of the on selected Chicago real estate more than 
coronation of Pope Leo XIII. is celebrated in double their value and of the highest grade 
epean obtainable. 

These gold notes pass by delivery in the 
same manner as do bonds or checks, 

We sell only such securities we have 
faith enough in to buy for ourselves. 

Our ae for investors only,“ First Mort- 
gage Bond and Trust Company Investment 

















Buy 


First Mortgage 
Bulgarians are said to be di.satisfied with the Gold Notes 
Austro-Russian plans for reforms in Mace- 


sane secured by 
March 4.—Bulgarian revolutionary bands are re- T t D ds 

rus ee ethods,” is worth owning. It tells you how 
safe investments large or small are made and 


ported engaged in numerous fights with 
Turkish troops in Macedonia. 
can be disposed of as easily and as quickly as a registered bond. Ask 
for it. Reliable parties, only those commanding the confidence of in- 
vestors, may secure agencies upon furnishing satisfactory references. 


The British Government accepts the invitation 
of the United States to participate in the St. 
Louis Exposition. 


An appropriation to pay old-age pensions to 
miners is passed by the French Chamber of 
Deputies. 

March 5.—Spain intends to make an exhibit at 
the St. Louis Exposition, 








The Pope is said to be in need of rest but not 
suffering from any special illness. 


First- Mortgage Bond and Crust Company 


(Organized Under Illinois Banking Law). 
187 La Salle Street, CHICAGO. 


Officers and Directors: (President) Frederick W. McKinney, (Vice-President) Harry L. 
Irwin, oe tong Chester C. Broomell, (Treasurer Isaac N. Perry, John C. Fetzer, Chas. D. 
Dunlop, Richard W, Sears, Jos. E. Otis, Jr., George Thomas. 


Marce 6.——A blue book giving the report of 
Colonel Yorke on his observations of railway 


New McKinley Portrait 


McDonald’s Great Masterpiece. Per- 
fect Mezzo tone reproduction, 20x 24 
inches. Pronounced by critics the 
most natural and life-like portrait 
of Mr. McKinley ever produced. 





























FOR MEN WHO THINK AND ACT A STRONG NEW PHILOSOPHY 
‘* The Religion of Democracy,’’ by Charles Ferguson. 


50c., Postpaid “The Affirmative Intellect,’’ by Chas. F 
,” by s. Ferguson. goc. . : 
Massillon Art Ptg. Co., Massilion, 0. Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, New York. oe — eo ee 


Readers of Taz Literary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
































Vol. XXVL., No. 


With top $33.50 


SAVE DEALERS PROFITS 


The immense volume 
of our business and the vast number of satisfi 
customers on our books prove we can serve 
your interests best. 
We manufacture a full line of Buggies, Car- 
riages, Wagons and Harness of very superior 


Quality—Style— 
Durability and Finish 


These four essentials are to be found in every 
vehicie and set of harness sent out by us, We 
employ only skilled mechanics in all depart- 
ments and furnish them with the very best 
materials. This fact together with our plan, 
which unites the interests of the consumer and 
the manufacturer, enable us to give you the 
greatest value for your money. 

With the entire output of two enormous 
modern factories and superb shipping facilities 
at our disposal, we are able to furnish high- 
grade vehicles at prices that—quality considered 


Positively Defy Competition. 
All goods guaranteed and shipped on approval. 
Money back if you are not satisfied. 


Write at once for our catalogue and special 
inducement, it will interest you. 


UNION BUGGY COMPANY, 
409 Saginaw Street, Pontiac, Mich. 
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methods in America is issued by the British 

Government. 
The Dominican Government withdraws the 
decree lowering port charges which affected 
the Clyde Steamship Company. 


March 7.—Renewed anti-clerical feeling is caused 
in France by a decision of the Court of Ap- 
peal, which found a Roman Catholic chari- 
able institution guily of cruelty. 


March 8.—General Paprikoff resigns his position 


as Bulgarian War Minister. 


Domestic. 





CONGRESS | 
March 2.—Senate: The Aldrich bill is discussed 
and the General Deficiency bill is passed. 
House: Democrats continue their filibustering 

and conference reports on the Alaskan Home- 

stead and the Immigration bills are adopted. 
March 3.—Senafe: The Aldrich bill, the Philip- 
pine Tariff bill, and the bill for the protection 
of the President are killed for this Congress. 
/Touse . the Public 
appropriation 
The Naval bill is agreed 


Conference reports on 
Buildings and Sundry 


bills are adopted. 


Civil 





to. 
All appropriation bills are passed and 

signed by the President. The Fifty-Seventh | 
Congress ends with the usual formalities. } 


March 4. 





March 5.—Senate: Senators meet in special ses- 
sion and receive a message from President 
Roosevelt urging ratification of the Panama 
Canal and Cuban Reciprocity treaties. Some 
new members are sworn in. The President 





YOUR 
CIGAR 
MONEY 


AND GET A BETTER SMOKE 


We are making a great succeas of selling direct from 
our factory to smoker exclusively at half retail 
prices, thoroughly satisfactory cigars, all time-tested 
tried-out brands ; not one blend, but many, guaranteed 
to suit ne possible taste. We have made a reputa- 
tion for quality during the years we manufactu for 
ealers. Now we're ing a reputation for saving in 
price as well, selling 


DIRECT FROM OUR FACTORY TO YOU 


The saving in price does not come out of the cigars— 
they are the same as ever. It comes from saving you 
the jobber’s, the salesmen’s and the retailers’ profits— 
three profits in your pocket. The saving in price is 
clear to all. You can prove, without risk, how we'll 

lease you in quality and critically satisfy your taste, 

or if you don’t get as good a cigar or a better one from 
us for less money than you pay now—if you are not alto- 
gether pleased, you get 
YOUR MONEY BACK 

Why throw away one-half your cigar money on many 
“in-between men” in the face of a‘ no risk "’ guaran- 
tee like this! 

Write for our booklet “ Rolled Reveries,”’ capiatning 
everytbing, or to hasten matters : for $1.00 we will senc 
a trial package of 25 assorted sizes and blends; for 75 
cents twelve regular 10 cent and two-for-a quarter 
cigars ; for 50 cents twelve assorted fives and tens, each 
cigar separately wrapped and described and showing 

ou how two-for-a quarter and 10 cent cigars can be 

ought in boxes of 25, 50 or 100 for from 4 cents to 6 
cents each, others from 2 cents to 3 centseach. All 
transportation charges prepaid. 

Your own procrastination is all that prevents your 
becoming our steady customer and saving money. 


John B. Rogers & Co., 386 Water St., Binghamton, ¥. Y. 
Reference: Any Bank, Any Agency, Any Customer. 





again sent in the nomination of Dr. William 
D. Crum, to be Collector of Customs 


at 
Charleston. 


March 6.—Senate: The Democratic Senators elect 
Arthur Gorman, of Maryland, as their leader, 
and he chooses a steering committee, which 


include Senators Blackburn and Tillman. 
OTHER DOMESTIC NEws. 
March 2.-—The President calls a special session 
of the Senate. 
Two United States Senators are elected 
Delaware. 


in 


terest by the United States. 


Judge Adams, of the United States Circuit 
Court, issues an injunction to prevent a 


bash Railroad. 

Rear Admiral A. S. Crowninshield is placed on 
the retired list of the navy at his own re- 
quest. 

Col. R. H. Pratt recalls his resignation from 
the Carlisle Indian School. 


March 5.—Operators and officers of the United 
Mine Workers appear before the Coal trike 
Commission and are 
method of payment for coal mined. 

Secretary Moody announces the names of the 
new battle-ships. 


The bill to resubmit to vote of the people the 


Maine prohibitory liquor law is defeated by 
the legislature of that State. 





March 6.—Details of a plan to pension retired 





Then ours again if you don’t find it the best 
buggy you ever saw that sold for 


@ half more. 


Leather quarter-top buggy sold direct 
on 80 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
for $35.00. Send for free 
catalogue of full line of Split 





120, Cincinnati,9. 


professors of Cornell University are an- 
nounced. 


March 7.—The Belgian protocol for the settle- 
ment of claimsagainst Venezuela is signed at 
Washington. 

The cruiser Chattanooga is launched at Eliza- 
bethport, N. J. 


March 8.—Rioting breaks out again in Water- 
bury. Conn., in connection with the street 
railway strike there. 

The report of the United Mine Workers on the 
killing of miners at Atkinsville, W. Va., 
charges, the Federal deputies with wanton 
cruelty. 





questioned as to the} 





March 3.—-The Panama Canal Company agrees to | 
extend the option for the purchase of its in- | 


strike of the Trainmen’s Union on the Wa- 


of Tae Lrrerary Digest are asked to mention the publication whe 





Pale People 


whose tissues are pining for 
the strengthening and build- 
ing comfort of rich, thick blood, 
should bear in mind that 


Ozomulsion 


will give them what they need. 

That transparent blue skin, 
or the yellowish dirty pallor, 
so often seen, are very danger- 
ous signs. 

Blood is life. 

Make it with Ozomulsion, 
the only vitalized emulsion of 
pure cod liver oil with guaiacol 
and the hypophosphites of 
lime and soda. 

Begin to-day. 
your druggist’s. 


In order that you may test the merits 
of Ozomulsion, send your name and full 
address to 


THE OZOMULSION CO. 
De Peyster Street, New York, 
mentioning this per, and a large sample 


free bottle will at once be sent you by 
mail prepaid. 


Get it at 





J. Campripce WuarrtTon, M.D. 
102 West 8oth Street, 
New York, February 3, 1903. 
Ozomulsion Company, N. Y. City: 

GENTLEMEN—I feel I must write you about the won- 
derful success I have had with your Ozomulsion. 

Particularly in one case of incipient consumption. 
This patient came to my office in November, 1902, He 
was emaciated, had a constant cough, with night 
sweats, and all the symptoms of Phthisis Pulmonalis. 
A microscopical examination of the sputum showed the 
characteristic tubercle-bacilli. 

I prescribed Ozomulsion, telling the patient when I 
did so, that I thought I could not help him any. 
Much to my surprise, the first bottle was of marked 
benefit to him. e has taken in all six bottles and has 

ined ten pounds. His cough is very slight and he 
eels so much better that he has gone back to his work 
as salesman. 

I can endorse your Ozomulsion in every way. I 
have prescribed it in many cases of Bronchitis and in 
wasting diseases, where a real food was needed. One 
thing that impressed me was the fact that Ozomulsion 
did not lnteciepe with digestion, as so many prepara- 
tions of Cod Liver Oil do. 


Yours truly, 
J. CAMBRIDGE WHARTON, M.D. 








Guaranteed not to trouble, Save 
SS ee 
IMPROVED 
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TSHOR 


ROLLER” 
TIN 
ROLLERS 


woop 
ROLLERS 











There is no better place to loan mon- 
ey on mortgage than in the State 
of Montana. 


Because interest rates are higher, land 
titles simple and perfect, and best qual- 
ity land can be bought at lowest prices 
I a Money loaned at 8 per cent. City lots 
Cheapest nds and | as lands bought and sold. In- 
formation free. Write to 


S.H. WOOD 6 CO. 


Real Estate and Investments Great Falis, Mont. 
Lyrics and Ballads of Love and War 


* Verse that has the true ring” — “‘ For Charlie’s Sake.” 
| $1.00 net, by mail, $1.07. Funk & Wagnalls Co, N.Y. 
n writing to advertisers. 


| Highest Interest 


Best Security 
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CHESS. 
{Alii communications for this Department shouid 
be addressed : ‘Chess Editor. LITERARY 
DIGEST."*} 


Problem 817. 


By S. W. BAMPTON. 


Solving-Contest of the Pennsylvania State Chess- 
Association. 


Black —Seven Pieces. 
YY hy, WU) 
Uy i 
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W hite— Nine Pieces. 
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White mates in two moves 


Problem 818. 
By J. VAN DIJK AZN. 
First Prize Nederlandschen Schaakbond. 


lack —Eight Pieces. 
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White—Seven Pieces. 
Sse pas} @B2; 8: gp rdS2; «R39 92 
K R1Pk2P;Q7. 
White mates in two moves. 
From the Monte Carlo Tourney. 


PILLSBURY OUTPLAYS SCHLECHTER. 


SCHLECHTER. PILLSBURY. | SCHLECHTER. PILLSBURY. 
White. Black, White. Black. 
1P—Q4 oe 3Q0xB Castles K R 
2P—K4 P—K Kt 3 4 PKR (?)P—QB4 

3P—K B4 B—Kt2 5KtxB Kt x Kt 
4K Kt—B 3 B—Kt 5 EP x Kt Qx BP 

5 P—B 3 Kt—Q 2 17P—R5 (0?) K S200 
6B—B,4 P—K 3 13 Px P R Px 
7B-K3 K Kt—B 3 |t9 P-KKt4(??) Q R—B sq 
8Q Kt—Q 2 P—OQ 4 20 K—B sq Q 3 

9 B—Q PxP at R—Ksq © R—Q sq 
yo Kt x p Kt—Q4 22 B—Ktsq O—Kt4ch 
1 B—Q 2 O—K 2 23 K—Ktsq Q x Kt P 
12P—K R3 Bx Kt wins. 








THE “BEST” LIGHT 


isa eae 100 candle power light. 
only 2cts per week. Makes and 
Cerne tsown gas. Brighter than elec- 
tricity or acetyline, and cheaper than 
kerosene. No Dirt. No Grease. No Odor. 
Over 100styles. Lighted instantly with 
@match. Every lamp warranted. 
Agents Wanted Everywhere. 


THE BEST LIGHT CO., 
92 E. Sth St., Canton, Ohio. 
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Cooked Starch “ix Guueam 
Natural Food Cures these Conditions 


Below you will find my reason for this statement 


My Dear Frienp :—You have often heard it stated that human beings cannot digest raw starch, This 
statement is based upon experiments performed in the laboratories by chemists with artificial digestive juices. 
The chemist takes these juices and puts them into his little glass and then adds raw starch to them, and of course 
the starch is not digested. He therefore loudly proclaims to the world that human beings cannot digest raw 
starch. The same experiment would go to prove that animals cannot digest it in spite of the fact that we know 
they are digesting it. ‘This is not only true of animals, for 1, together with thousands of others, have been doing 
this for several years. Even my baby digests starch with ease. 

Poor Cuemist! If he had only experimented with his own stomach in the place of experimenting with 
artificial juices he would have come to an entirely different conclusion, and thus saved the world much misery. 


To take a weak stomach and say that it should digest large quantities of the raw material is very much like 
expecting a man with neglected and flabby muscles to lift a heavy weight, but surely a man’s stomach will never 
become strong unless he allows all of its functions to develop by proper exercise. 


Therefore, in the pl ace of continuing to make the stomach weaker by the use of cooked starches how much 
wiser it would be to adopt a diet properly suited to the requirements of the individual and allow the individual’s 
organism to do its own wonk, Froma practical standpoint I find that raw starch is easily digested by the human 
stomach in quantities sufficient to fill every requirement of the humat 1 system, On the other hand,if you make 
the starch abnormaily soluble by cooking it, it soon weakens our digestive organs by 

depriving them of their natural work, and abnorma quantities of starch enter the blood, 
OBESITY without being thoroughly prepared. In some cases the system has the power of storing 
this extra starchy material in the shape of fat, thus causing Obesity, but, in most cases, 
this material circulates in the blood, and overheats the organism, irritat ing every cell 
in the body. As soon asthe cells are irritated they throw out a viscid secretion to protect themselves. This 
secretion when cast out through the mucous membranes lining the nose, throat, chest, stomach, alimentary 
organs, etc., is called Catarrh, which is the foundation of over half the diseases to which the human system is 
heir, If it is cast out through the mucous membranes of the head, it is called 
catarrh of the nose and throat; if through the stomach, we have indigestion and 
CATARRH dyspepsia ; if through the kidneys, we have Bright’s disease ; if through the genital 
organs of the female, we have the various complications common to women ; if 
through the genital organs of the male, we have a long list of troubles, winding up 
in the destruction of these organs. If the general system is affected, we have a condition of ge sneral mal-assimi- 
lation. If catarrh of the chest is added to this latter condition, there ensues that most dreaded of all diseases, 
Consumption, which is directly traceable to this cause —that we have taken into our systems abnormally large 
quantities of over-soluble starch. It is utterly impossible for the lungs to 
oxidize this product, no matter how fine they are, therefore the lungs 
CONSUMPTION soon become over-worked and devitalized, making it easy for bacteria to 
multiply in them and cause their disintegration. One of Nature’s laws 
has been violated and payment must be rendered. Any one in this con- 
dition who dares to use pre-digested food is doomed beyond the shadow of a doubt. 

How much better it would be to take foods as Nature has prepared them. All Physical Culturists know 
that it is very important to cultivate each muscle, but sometimes they do not realize the importance of cultivating 
each internal function, that the body may become strong even in its weakest parts. As long as one continues to 
lead an artificial life, he cannot conscientiously say that he is a rational Physical Culturist (copyright applied for). 

Any one doubting the ability of the human being to digest raw starch is invited to call at my office on one of 
my office days and listen to the experiences of hundreds of 
yatients, who after they had been made miserable by cooked 
as now digest with ease the natural starch, while at the 
same time they find their systems working harmoniously, 
manifesting mental, physical and genital vigor. My office 
hours are: 10 A. M. to 2 P. M. on Tuesdays, Thursdays and 
Saturdays, and from 6 Pp. m. to 8 Pp. M. on Tuesdays and 
Fridays. 

In a future article I will show you how cooking destroys 
the vital principle in food, thus destroying your vitality 



































Dr. Thomas’ Uncooked Bread 


cures Constipation, Obesity, Lack of Vitality and Indigestion. 


Send in coin or money order 10 Cents for sample,or 50 
Cents for 24 cakes. Wholesale rates on application. 


Send for measurement blanks and I will diag- 
nose and give my opinion of your case free. 


If you have written me and have not received a 
reply, your letter has not been received. Try again. 


"JULIAN P. THOMAS, [1.D. 


Dept. K, 26 West 94th Street, 3 NEW YORK 


























| I Cure Stomach Troubles. 


Not by any patent medicines, nostrums, or appliances, but by an intelligent diagnosis of YOUR case. 
Not by what you think or what I think, but by facts brought out bya che -micé al and microscopical 
examination of the Gastric Juice. 


IT COSTS YOU NOTHING TO CONSULT ME. 


Why do you continue to suffer and spend time and money on patent medicines that can only give you 
temporary relief? Every day you delay an absolute diagnosis counts against your ultimate recovery, 
Write me to-day for question blank and an interesting booklet, which will be gladly sent you free. 


P.H. STRAUSZ, M.D., 603 Spitzer Bldg., Toledo, O. 


For a number of years we have known Dr. P. H, Strausz, who has practised medicine here in Toledo 
as a successful specialist in diseases of the stomach. He is well qualified to treat this class of diseases, 


We will gladly answer any inquiry dire¢ted to us relative to his standing. 
{ E. F. ROWLEY, Cashier Central Savings Bank. 





Readers of Tuz Lirzrary Dicsst are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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End-Game. 
By G. REICHHELM. 
Pennsylvania State Chess Association. 


Black—Two Pieces. 











Yj; 






















White—Three Pieces. 


White to play and win. 
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MEDICAL OPINIONS OF 





Buffalo Lithia 


Water 


** NOTHING TO COPIPARE WITH IT IN PREVENTING URIC ACID 
DEPOSITS IN THE BODY.”’ 
Dr. P. B. Barringer, Prof. Physiology and Surgery, University of Virginia: 


DEPOSITS IN THE BODY.”’ 


‘‘MAY BE RELIED UPON TO GIVE MOST SATISFACTORY RESULTS.” 
Dr. Alexander B. Mott, 0f New York, Professor of Surgery, Bellevue 


Hospital Medical College, Surgeon Bellevue Hospital: 


Y ZV VY Uy, ‘‘After more than twenty years’ of practice, I have no hesitation + a wuaneet 
Pa, 7 t results I have found ° 
Yn, Wa Ws Wa Sain ith BUEFALO LITHIA WATER ina uric AciD 
Yy Vy 7) é Y wy nothing to compare with RIC AC 


‘*T have made sufficient use 


: of to be satisfied that it possesses very 
Solution of Probleme. the BUFFALO LITHIA valuable therapeutic properties. In the 
No. 811. Q—B 8. Gouty Diathesis, Chronic Inflammation of the Bladder, and other diseases affecting 

No. 812. the urinary organs, it may be relied upon to give most satisfactory results.’’ 






































P—B 3 B—B sq ch P—B 4, mate ‘*THE MOST VALUABLE MINERAL WATER IN USE.” 
* aan eo ry ee Dr. Graeme M. Hammond, of New York, Professor of Diseases of the Mind 
ee ; R—Badi.ch Ki—K a, mate and Nervous System in the New York Post-Graduate Medical School and Hospital: 
nrerers 2. ener 3. ——_—— “Tn all i. of sre ii BUFFALO Li of — r~ 
s© —Q4 DISEASE I have foun service in in- 
easeee P—Kt 3, mate creasing the quantity of urine and in ELIMINATING the ALBUMEN. In certain 
a ee —_— cases of Melancholia, accompanied by excessive elimination of URATES and 
wnrre R-Qsdbl.ch Kt—K 3, mate URIC ACID, it is often the only remedy necessary. In GOUT and psi pine ween 
. ———— 2. ———— .—— it is highly beneficial. as the most valua 
Kt—B 3 KxR ak Ihave jong regarded BUFFALO LITHIA WATER mineral water in use.”’ 
—K B s, mate . 
2, ——_—- iar BUFFALO LITHIA WATER is for sale by Grocers and Druggists generally. 
hah en Testimonials which defy all imputation or questions sent to any address. 
te | Rae oO PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINCS, VA. 
ipibahines R—K Bs, mate 
.- 7—_ ° 
K—B 9 bl 
ee... Peter Moller’s| Fat A 
ATLANTIC CITY Cc Oo da L iv er O il CAN Wash Your a way 


A Unique City by-the-Sea 


Atlantic City has no season. It is perennial. It has 
broken a tradition: that a seashore resort is necessarily a 
summer resort. It took daring and imagination on the part 
of the first man who decided to spend his winter vacation at 
a famed summer place, and even more of the same qualities 
on the part of the hotel keeper who decided to keep his 
house - and provide lodgings for whose might follow in 


the trail blazed by the — innovator. The experiment es ee a ne 
succeeded a decade ago. The Gulf Stream made it so , id 
ee ag Atlantic City is the most favored resort able Taste and Odor a wrinkles or flabb 
on the North Atlantic coast. Its great temperature regu- MOLLER’S OIL always gives satis- , 4 

lator is the Gulf Stream, which approaches the land nearer 1 foi rf No nauseous drugs that ? 
at this — than at any other place north of the Carolina factory results because o ts pertect ruin the stomach; nog 
coast. Thus the ocean winds that come breezing out of the | digestibility and the fact that it may be dieting; no change of} 
east are tempered to the winter sojourner and made almost | taken continuously without causing gas- habits whatever. , 
balmy and free from chill. ic di b The application is simp''e-? 

Put a pipe in your mouth, jam your hands snugly into tric disturbance. 


your pockets, and take a turn along the board-walk and no- 
tice the crowds. But for the absence of the light summer 


dresses, duck trousers, and straw hats, it might be a cool eppcere on bottle = agents. Explanatory pam- mest Than” Mterally 
morning in early summer. Business men, University of phiets mailed FREE. ar othe = 
femme ani, dere adunic crim, young, women in leh! | Schieffelin @ Co., New York pia 
sweep heweedl es wg te the 37 marten, noua 7a WE GUARANTEE RESULTS. 3 
There are fun and amusement a-plenty for the person or ec ie) Thi & R H E U M AT | S Ni On receipt of request, we will send you our) 


who is seeking recreation and not health. The Casino has 
an excellent ballroom, and a commodious white marble 
swimming pool of sea water, warmed to a comfortable tem- 
perature for bathing, no matter what the season. There 
are bowling alleys and sun parlors with commanding views 
of the ocean and esplanade. Three long ocean piers are ad- 
ditional places of resort and amusement. They are kept 
comfortably heated when the temperature demands. For 





the large contingent who devote their time to outdoor sports 
there are the golf links, of which Harry Vardon, the Eng- 
lish champion, spoke so highly. The course is owned by 
the Country Club, but its courtesies are extended to hotel 
guests. A well-equipped club-house is on the grounds of 
theclub. Fishing is kept up throughout the winter. The 
Horse Show draws thousands of visitors. To speak of the 
hotels is hardly necessary. They range from hugh struc- 
tures equipped with every convenience that luxury can | 


now prepared by an improved process, 
the result of years of scientific investiga- 
tion, may be confidently relied upon as 
being of 


Absolute Purity and 
Free From Disagree- 


In flat, oval bottles only. See that our name 





Usethe Great English Remedy 


BLAIR’S PILLS es 





WITH 
OBESITY 


HOWARD OINTMENT 


Simple, Harmless and Inexpensive 


EXTERNAL REMEDY 


It removes fat from that part 
of the body to which it is 





















ity itself. ou merely 
apply the ointment to the 


book on obesity, which gives cases and facts 
of the new discovery—a cure by absorption. 


THE HOWARD CO., 


Sulte 134 














No, 6 West 22d Street, New York. 
Rewedes v 








RESTORES THE SIGHT 


PREVENTS FAILING SIGHT 





SAVES THE EYES 
ALL EYE TROUBLES 
CURED BY USING 
RESTORER ONE 
MINUTE EACH NICHT 
) BEFORE RETIRING. 


command to quiet villas and boarding-houses. They stand 
to satisfy the vagaries and demands ef any applicant.— | 
New York Post. | 
The New Jersey Central has a double daily service to 
Atlantic City from New York, leaving the latter city from 
foot of Liberty Street at 9.40 a.m., 340 p.m. Send to ONE WEA 
C. M. Burt, General Passenger Agent, New York, for ns R THEM. 
jllustrated Booklet;and Time Table. It’s free for the asking. ..— mee 


Readers of Tue LiTerary Divk&st are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers, 


WEAK EYES MADE 
STRONC. 

SPECTACLES ARE A 
NUISANCE, NECEsS.- 
| G SITY ONLY MAKES 


DULL EYES MADE 
BRICHT. Write for 
TREATISE ON THE 
EYE, Mailed Free. 
THE IDEAL COMPANY 
= 239 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. ® 
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RHEUMATISM 


Cured 


Without Medicine 


Trial Pair of Magic Foot 
Drafts FREE ON AP- 
PROVAL to anybody. 


TRY THEM. 


Don’t take drugs—most medicine isn’t fit for 
the stomach—but try a modern adaptation of a 
very old principle, and cure yourself. 

Almost everyone has soaked his feet in hot 
water to cure a cold in the head. Magic Foot 
Drafts open the pores of the.feet, the largest in 
the body, in the same way, stimulating the ex- 
cretory functions of the skin, and enabling it to 
throw off the acid impurities from the system 
through these large pores. 

Magic Foot Drafts cure rheumatism in every 
part of the body. Here is the reason. 


Every drop of blood in the body passes every | 


so often through the feet, where the circulatory 
and nervous systems are exceedingly suscep- 
tible. 

The Drafts have great power to absorb acid 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 


coccce R—Q 3 dis. ch P—Kt 3, mate 











1. — 2.— 3- — 
Px Kt K—B 5 

Solved by M. W. H., University of Virginia ; the 
Rev. I. W. B., Bethlehem, Pa.; M. Marble, Wor- 
cester, Mass.; the Rev. G. Dobbs, New Orleans; 
F. S. Ferguson, Birmingham, Ala.; H. W. Barry, 
Boston; A. C. White, New York City; the Hon. 
Tom M. Tayior, Franklin, Tex.; J. J. Burke, Phila- 
delphia ; C. B. E., Youngstown, O.; O. C. Pitkin, 
Syracuse, N. Y.; the Rev. J. G. Law, Walhalla, S. 
C.; E. A. C., Kinderhook, N.Y.; E. N.K, Harris- 
burg, Pa.; F. Gamage, Westboro, Mass. 

811: “ Twenty-three,” Philadelphia; the Rev. S 
M. Morton, D.D., Effingham, Ill; W. R. Coumbe, 
Lakeland, Fla.; Dr. E. B. Kirk, Montgomery, Ala.; 
the Rev. P. Irion, Manchester, Mich.; W. G. 
Hosea, Cincinnati; D. H. Wiltsie, Jamestown, N. 
Y.; R. H. Kendrick, Springfield, Mass.; A. O. 
Jones, Bozeman, Mont.; J. E. Brooks, Greenfield, 





it resembles”"—G. D.; “Very fine”—F. S. F.;] 
“Beautiful in simplicity”"—J. G. L.; Grows on 
‘you "—“ Twenty-three”; “Excellent”—S. M. M.; 
“Fairly good 2-er”"—W. R. C.; “A brilliant bubble” 
—E. B. K. 

812: “Excellent in every way”—M. W. H.; 
“Very difficult; a fine 3-er"—M. M.; “A fine 
thought skilfully rendered” G.D.; “Key unusual 
and mates provokingly difficult "—F. S. F.; “One 
of the finest you have published "—J. G. L 


poisons from the blood. Each time a contam- | 


inated drop of blood passes through the foot | 


| 809, and C. N. F., Rome, Ga., 


the Drafts absorb a portion of the acid poison, 
gradually but surely purifying the blood—the 
only way to permanently cure rheumatism. 





If you have rheumatism write us to-day and 
we will send you a pair of Magic Foot Drafts 
on free trial. If they relieve you, send us One 


Dollar. If they don’t, keep your money—the 
risk is ours. We know that they cure to stay 
cured. Write to-day to the MAGIC FOOT 


DRAFT COMPANY, R U 14 Oliver Building, 
Jackson, Mich. Send no money—only your 


using FREE 


To Members. Get Application: 
NO FEE TO JOIN. 
4. W. NOBLE, Mgr., 237 Broadway, New York 











(ROM Use of any make 


TALKING 











The Unconscious Mind 


A helpful book for parents, teachers, and phy- 
sicians. By Alfred T. Schofield, M.D., M.R.C.S. 
8vo, cloth, rough edges, 450 pages. $2.00. 

D. E. Merwin, Kansas City. Mo.: ‘ Parents, 
teachers, physicians, lawyers, judges, and legis- 
lators can not afford to remain in ignorance of 
this theory which lays its lps upon the 


very pee of physical health, mind, and 
t oe 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Pubs. NEW YORK. 











Charles Dana Gibson: ‘It is 


Latin 0 art world’s greatest Bo- 
G By mail, $1.33. Funk 
Frederic Remington: ‘‘ You have 


The Real like a trip to Paris,’”’ 
Inside glimpses of the 
hemia, profusely il- 
lustrated, #1.20 net. 
s & Wagnalls Company, Pubs., 
0 aris New York. 
By F. Berkeley Smith _ left nothing undone.” 











Ia.; W. T. St. Auburn, Grossepointe Farms, Mich. 
the Rev. P. D. Thompson, East Newmarket, Md.; 
C. M. Ferrari, Ouray, Colo. 

Comments (811): 
of duals; 


“Subtle key 
variations good ”"—M. M.; “In some re- 
spects better than Loyd’s well-known 2-er, which 


; clever avoidance 


In addition to those reported, W. T. St. A. got 
809 and 810 

VERY few solvers entitled to vote on the merits 
of the Tourney-Problems have expressed a choice. 
Send in your vote as soon as possible. 


Another Problem Tourney. 


Checkmate, the very interesting Chess-monthly 
edited and: published by Dr. J. H. Graham, Pres- 
cott, Ont., Canada, announces its “ First Problem 
Tourney.” Three prizes are offered respectively, 
for tae most original problems built on lines con- 
forming to modern standard of composition. 
“ Competitors may enter any number of problems, 
either direct mate or self-mate.” The time limit 
is up to June 1, 1903 (to July 1, from abroad). Mr. 
George E. Carpenter will act as one of the judges. 


The Monte Carlo Tourney. 
At time of going to press the score stands: 


Won.Lost Won.Lost. 


eas aks 12 § |Taubenhaus.,...... 8% 9% 
BOWERY wcceccccces 12% 5%4|Marshall,.......... 8 10 
Teichmann........  - S... Cea, 8 10 
Schlechter ......... <= eye 7% 10% 
RGSS SOE CeO «i 00'v0.00060% 6% 1% 
EER SO TD occsccsccnes s & 
See 10% 7%|Moreau.........- ae & 


Answers to Correspondents. 


P.—Paul Morphy’s grandfather, on the paternal 
side, was born in Madrid. Morphy’s father 
was born in Charleston, S. C.; his mother was 
a daughter of Joseph B. Le Carpentier, a gen- 
tleman of French family, who came to New 
Orleans from Santo Domingo. 

L. S.—The earliest writings on Chess, in America, 
are: “Critical Remarks, etc, on Game of 
Chess” MSS. dated September 27, 1733, from 
Slaughter’s Coffee-House, New York, 
“Morals of Chess, by Dr. Benjamin Franklin” 
(1787); not published in separate form. 
“Chess Made Easy. Printed and sold by 
James Humphreys, at the corner of Walnut 
and Dock streets, 1802, 12mo0, pp. 97.” This lit- 
book was the first separately printed work on 

Chess published in America. 

| J. N. B.— The right to Castle is not affected by the 

King having been in check, so long as the King 

and Rook have not been moved. You can not 

castle out of check. 





G. R.—Very many thanks for information. 





[March 14, 1903 


DEAFNESS 
CURED 


Louisville Man Originates 
a Simple Little Device 
That Instantly Restores 
the Hearing—Fits Perfect- 


| ly, Comfortably, and Does 
| Not Show. 


| 190-PAGE BOOK FREE TELLS ALL ABOUT IT. 


| 











Since the discovery of a Louisville man it is no 
| longer necessary for any deaf person to carry a 
trumpet, a tube, or any such old-fashioned device, 
for it is now possible for any one to hear perfectly 
by a simple invention that fits in the ear and cannot 
be detected. The hovor belongs to Mr. George H. 
Wilson of Louisville, who was himself deaf, and now 


hears as well as any one. He calls it Wilson's Com- 
mon Sense Ear-Drum, is built on the strictest scien- 
tific principles, containing no metal of any kind, and 
is entirely new in every respect. It is so small that 
no one can see it, but, nevertheless, it collects all 
sound waves and diverts them against the drum 
head, causing you to hear perfectly. It will do this 
even when the natural ear drums are partially or 
entirely destroyed, perforated, scarred, relaxed, or 
thickened. It fits any ear from childhood to old age, 
and, aside from the fact that it does not show, it 
never causes the hearer irritation, and can be used 
with comfort day or night. 

It will cure deafness in any person, no matter how 
acquired, whether from catarrh, scarlet fever, ty- 
phoid or brain fever, measles, whooping-cough, gath- 
ering in the ear, shocks from artillery, or through 
accidents. It not only cures but stays the progress 
of deafness and all roaring and buzzing noises. It 
does this in a simple, sure, and scientific way. The 
effect is immediate. 

Let every person who needs this at once send to the 
company for its 190 page book, which you can have 
free. It describes and illustrates Wilson’s Common 
Sense Ear Drums and contains many bonafide letters 
from numerous users in the United States, Canada, 
Mexico, England, Scotland, Ireland, Wales, Australia, 
New Zealand, Tasmania, India. These letters are 
from people in every station of life—clergymen, phy- 
sicians, lawyers, merchants, society ladies, etc.—and 
tell the truth about the benefits to be derived from 
the use of this wonderful little device; you will find 
among them the names of people in your own town 
or state, and you are at liberty to write to any of 
them you wish and secure their opinion as restoring 
the hearing to its normal condition. 

Write to-day and it will not be long before you are 
again hearing. Address, for the free book and con- 
vinecing evidence, Wilson Ear Drum Co., 781 Todd 
Building, Louisville, Ky., U.S. A 





The Life Story of an Ideal Patriot 
‘Nathan Hale,’’ by William Ordway Partridge, Scul 
tor. $1. Illustrated. Funk & Wagnalls Company, Pu 
lishers, New York. 





Readers of Tae Literary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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and | 


what it 
will do 


ONE DOLLAR pays for a mem- 
bership in the Wanamaker Century 
Club. 
A membership saves you exactly 
Half the purchase price on a set of 
the “ Century.” 
It brings you the books, complete, 
in their quartered oak bookcase and 
reading desk, without further ‘“ cash- 
down” payment. 
It privileges you to pay the Half- 
J price a little at a time—monthly— 
comfortably. 

It thus insures your ownership of the work that is acknowledged to be of MORE 
PRACTICAL USE than any other ever published—and at the lowest price at which it has 
ever been offered—anywhere. 


That’s what $1. will do 


if spent wisely and promptly 






















The Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia and Atlas 


is an encyclopedia built like a dictionary—with each of its items in its own alphabetical place instead of hidden in long chapters 
under some general heading, which was the old-fashioned way. It is the only reference work that is really used daily 
by half a million people in this country alone (and many of them were glad to pay the twice-bigger price which was 
charged before The Wanamaker Century Club was organized). 











The Century is its own reason for its widespread popularity. It encourages its occasional use into a daily 
habit—7he Century Habit—which simply means “ knowing things without effort.” ; 

Ask any Century owner. He will tell you that The Century volumes are the best of all books to work at 
with, to read with, to think with. If you have thought The Century beyond your means, it is no longer 



















L. D. 








Mar. 21. 
so. The Wanamaker Century Club, by its immense selling power, has brought it within the reach of o” ae : 
every one. The latest revised edition is controlled by us absolutely. It is unabridged and is the aq John 
only authorized edition now published by The Century Company. - Wanamaker 

$ New York 
. ° e So 
If you will mail us the Coupon in the Corner Re Hh pease send to the 
: , : ; > : 
with your name and address written plainly, we will send you a book that will explain « address below particu- 





lars of your Half-Price 
Offer on The Century Dic- 





to you why The Century is different from any other work of reference; why nearly & 
every one who has found out what it really contains now owns a set,—and why we oO 








: : : : : : jonary and Cyclopedia and Atlas 
think yow, in particular, would be interested. Sending the coupon does not Seer widirsa ; "3 : 
b; ‘ ; , : with description of and specimen 
Xind you to purchase. It simply gives us the opportunity which we want bad : 
. ‘ pages from the work itself. 


very much, of putting you in full possession of the details of what we 


believe to be the greatest book opportunity ever offered. 4s 








Terre eee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee 


John Wanamaker, New York | a clasdeseasliesnte-eaestnue eileen 
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Gertrude Atherton, Author 
of “ The Conqueror,” etc., 
Says: 


** I believe this to be one of the 
big books of 1903 in ‘The So- 
cialist and the Prince.’ It is 
rarely that I come upon a book 
I can not put down, but I let my 
work go and spent a long morn- 
ing over it. It is, indeed, a bril- 
liant and interesting book, full . 
of popularity.” 


Hon. James D. Phelan, 
ex-Mayor of San Francis- 
co, Cal., Says: 


“I find it a striking picture, 
most artistically wrought, of in- 
teresting social and political con- 
ditions which existed in San 
Francisco at one of the most 
critical periods of its history. 
The cosmopolitan character of 
the people, the ~o— surprises 
which constantly have occurred 
in the past, and the romance 
which attaches to the place are 
woven in a most readable style. 
It is a worthy contribution from 
the West to the list of excellent 
books illustrative of American 
life and manners which have ap- 
peared in the last few years, and 
will, no doubt, be eagerly read.” 


repartee. 





Full of the throb and 
movement of real life, 
with social 
passionate rivalry in love, 
political plots, street riots, 
forest idyls, fiery ora- 
tions, duels, and witty 
The author's 
style is remarkably crisp 
and racy. The reader is 
led rapidly from page to 
page with a rare sense of 
exhilaration, and a feel- 
ing that at last he has 
found something fresh 
and unusual. 


Frontispiece by Harrison Fisher. 
12mo, Cloth. Price, $1.50. 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 





The Commercial Adver- 
tiser, New York, Says: 


“The three principal actors 
are vital, living human beings, 
drawn with such bold, tellin 
strokes that they seem to stanc 
out in clear relief from the 
preatet page.... There is a 
reshness about the style of this 
book, an originality about the 
=. a virility in the character 
rawing.”’ 


pleasures, 


U. S. Senator Perkins, 
Former Governor of Cali- 
fornia, Says: 


‘*In depicting the Socialist she 
has used with great effect the 
events of the anti-Chinese agita- 
tion in San Francisco during the 
latter 70°s, and has truthfully 
portrayed many of the scenes of 
those exciting times. She has 
also shown in what manner the 
mass of workingmen were then 
gained over to the movement, 
and how they were subsequently 
organized into a political power 
in the state. . . . None the less 
admirable is her character draw- 
ing in the case of the heroine 
and the * Prince.’ Most of the 
scenes in which they are the 
principal actors have great dra- 
matic force.”’ 

















PICTURES OF THE PEOPLE AND LIFE OF THE GREAT 
EAST SIDE JEWISH QUARTER OF NEW YORK 


Ghe Spirit of 
The Ghetto 


By HUTCHINS HAPGOOD 
ISRAEL ZANGWILL says: 


“It is the work of one able to interpret what he sees, 
to understand its ragios, and finally to divine the deep 
springs of idealism that transfuse the Ghetto with a 
poetry that the larger American life often loses.’’ 


JOSIAH FLYNT says: 

“We are greatly indebted to Mr. Hapgood for 
the sympathetic intelligence with which he has studied 
and described this strange eddy in the current of 
things American.” 

MARY A. JORDAN seys: 

“This series of papers belongs characteristically 
to what may be called literature by documentary evi- 
dence, and at once challenges and rewards attention,” 


Handsomely printed, ornamental covers, 
12mo, cloth. With Drawings from Life 
by Jacob Epstein. 320 pages. Illustrated. 
Price, $1.35 net; By mail, $1.50. 








FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 
New York and London. 








THE AMERICAN COLONIAL HANDBOOK 
A ready-reference handbook of interesting and usesul 
facts and figures, historical, geographical, commercial 
and political, about;our new possessions. By THomas 
CAMPBEL. PELAND. 16mo, Cloth, 50 cents. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 












** Behind the Scenes’’ in the 
World’s Most Famous Bohemia 


The Real Latin Quar- 
ter of Paris 


By F. BERKELEY SMITH 


So real are its descriptions 
that the reader feels that he 
has taken an actual trip 
through the Quarter, enjoyed the 
good cheer at Lavenues, listened to 
the chansons at Marcel Legay’s 
looked down upon the giddy whirl 
of the Bal Bullier, peeped into 
studios, chatted with models, and 
seen every nook and corner of this 
celebrated community. 


John W. Alexander: ‘‘ It is 
the real thing.’”’ 


Frederic Remington: “‘ You 
have left nothing undone.”’ 
About roo original drawings and camera snapshots 
by the Author, and two caricatures in color by the 
celebrated French caricaturist Sancha. Ornamen- 
tal Covers. Water-color Frontispiece by F. Hop- 
kinson Smith.. Price, $1.20 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Pubs., New York. 

















The Office Standard Dictionary 

Abridged from the Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dic- 
tionary. 62,284 vocabulary terms, 1,225 illustrations, 
Many exciusive educational features. Large 8vo, 923 
pp., cloth, leather back, $2.50 ; full leather, $4. 


‘“It is to be preferred to all other dictionaries meant 
for office or desk use, and for scholars in high schools 
and academies. It is quite sufficient for the needs of 
nine readers in ten.”"— Boston Herald. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 
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THE SOCIALIST 
AND THE PRINCE 


By Mrs. Fremont Older 


A Story of 
California during 
the Seventies 


\ 
ae 


Bon ‘W 
Garcon! 


Soyez vite! Lelise is nervous and 
tired after the play, and she is not used 
to waiting. Her merry blue eyes are 
snapping—What in the world are you 
bringing us, Garcon? Roast beef! deuf 
roti! How absurd! I ordered dindon 
roti—or meant to. My mistake? I sup- 
pose so. Now Lelise is laughing at me. 
You'll get no tip to-night, Garcon. I'll 
have you. . . Well,I declare, I’ve clean 
forgotten again that you are safe in the 
pages of a book—safe from my threats. 
Dear me! Pretty little blond Lelise is 
in the book, too. How ridiculous of me 
to let my pulse beat so quickly just now! 


But, I swear, that clever fellow 
| 


F. Berkeley Smith 


has such a way of putting real, live 
people into his book that I am actually 
talking and laughing with them, and 
even making love to them before I know 
it. To think that I can sit here in my 
easy chair and visit with such a charm- 
ing guide and comrade all the places 
where fun reigns in Paris, all the little 
nooks of jollity known only to the ini- 
tiated! F. Berkeley Smith surely knows 
how to make me understand 


“How Paris 
Amvuses Itself” 


Hush! Wasn’t that a burst of music 
and a flash of light and color from the 
Folies Bergére, as the door just opened 
and shut? No? It seemed so real. 
Only another of the many vivid impres- 
sions received from this delightful book. 
More than a hundred pictures, as much 
alive as the text, heighten these impres- 
sions. 


To be published in April. Ad- 
vance orders will be accepted now 
(Price $1.50 net, by mail $1.65, to 
be filled in order of receipt). 


FUNK @ WAGNALLS COMPANY, PUBS., 











30 Lafayette Place, New York 


Readers of Taz Literary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 
(/n a letter to the author) 

Will you allow a stranger, a lover of all that is good 
and picturesque in our Indians, to thank you sincerely 
for giving us the epic of ‘‘ Kuloskap the Master.” My 
feeling to you for this is the same as it would be toward 
some heroic fireman who had rushed to the burning 
Louvre and, at the last moment, rescued the Mona 
Lisa, the Gobelin Boarhunt, or the Man with the 
Glove : but for him the world would have lost some- 
thing priceless, unique, and irreplaceable. 


KULOSKAP 
THE MASTER 


And Other Algonkin 
Lyrics and Ballads... 





By CHARLES GODFREY LELAND, Hon. F. R. S. L. 
And JOHN DYNELEY PRINCE, Ph.D. 


N the first four cantos are told the legends 

of the Indian god Kuldskap, narrating 
how he created the Indians’ world, cared for 
the interests of his children, dealt with the 
anima! kingdom and punished the sorcerers. 
The stories take the reader into the heart of 
nature. In the innermost recesses of the 
forest he follows the strange doings of 
wizards, goblins, and witches; he discovers 
how Kuldéskap conquered Akilbimo, the 
giant bullfrog, who monopolized a village 
water-supply, how Mikchik, the turtle, a lazy 
and lucky old rascal, was false to the master, 
and a hundred other strange and interesting 
he becomes 
acquainted with the great wisdom of the 
master, he finds how Kuldskap granted 
marvelous gifts and favors to the Indians, 
how he drove out devil, conquered his 
enemies and finally was conquered by a 
babe, and he revels in such exquisite lyrics 
as those that tell of ‘* The Scarlet Tanager 
and the Leaf,” “The Story of Nipon the 
Summer,” ‘‘ Lox, the Indian Devil,” and 
others. 


things about the animals; 


A FEW LINES FROM “ THE SCARLET 
TANACER AND THE LEAF.’ 


*« In the earliest time on the greatest mountain 
Lived merry Mipis, the Little Leaf ; 
When spring is coming and sunlight is shining 
He climbs a tree, and there, all summer, 
Dressed in green he rocks in the branches, 
Listens all day to the birds and the breezes, 
And goes to pe to the song of the owl 


When fall is coming and days are shorter 
Mipis dresses himself in scarlet ; 

Glad and gay in the Indian Summer ; 

But as the nights grow cold and longer, 

He puts on a coat of brown and yellow, 
Curls himself up like a bear for winter, 

Lets go his hold and falls to the ground ; 
There he sleeps all under the snowdrift 

Till he hears in the spring the blue-bird calling, 
And the stream fighting its enemy ice— 
Carrying proudly in pieces as prisoners 

The foe which kept it a frozen captive, 

All the winter under its wigwam. 

Then little Mipis, the Leaf, awaking, 
Dresses in green and climbs in the sunshine, 
Up through a tree, and upon the branches, 
Lives as he did the summer before.”’ 


Profusely illustrated with half-tones by F. BerKke- 
LEY SMITH, ten birch-bark tracings by Mr. LELAND, 
after Indian designs, and a frontispiece in color by 
Epwin Wittarp Demina, the celebrated Indian 
artist. 

12mo, cloth, ornamental covers, ilius- 

trated, $2.00 net; by mail, $2.17 





Funk & Wagnalls Company, Pubs. 
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date. 
during the last ten years is 


Professor in Columbia University. 


older processes of knowledge, but it deals with 


a life-time to the study of these subjects. 
rightful claim to popular favor. 


the English language. 


tistically. The plates and maps‘alone, if printed 
separately, would make a book larger than 
The Standard Dictionary. 


Dodd, Mead & Co. 


372 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 
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TH NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


EDITORS: 
DANIEL COIT GILMAN, LL.D. 


President of Johns Hopkins University (1876-1901). President of Carnegie Institution. 


HARRY THURSTON PECK, Ph.D., L.H.D. 
FRANK MOORE COLBY, M.A. 


Late Professor of Economics in New York University. 


ASSISTED BY NEARLY 200 EMINENT EDITORS AND CONTRIBVTORS 


WE INVITE A COMPARISON 


with all other encyclopedias published in the English 
language. 


This present day conception of an ideal encyclopedia gives prominence to 
the presentation of the most recent events and the latest phases of progress. 
Not only does The New International Encyclopedia describe anew all the 


Sociology, Literature, Business Affairs, Invention, Commercial Interests, 
Art, etc., as they are known to our modern specialists who have given 


There is exhibited on every page of this new work evidence of 
thoughtful care and the highest skill in selecting such salient and 
significant features as belong to an encyclopedia deserving a 


About 65,000 titles are included, dealing with over 
100,000 subjects, more than 30,000 of which are not 
found in any other general reference encyclopedia in 


Never before has it been attempted to illustrate 
a work of this character so copiously and so ar- 





J you contemplate purchasing an encyclopedia, you will 
Lk doubtless want to know about the one that is new all 
through and contains every branch of human knowledge to 
The only new encyclopedia published in English 























Modern Science, History, 


DODD, 
MEAD & 

co., 
New York: 





Please send, without 
cost to me, the sample 
pages of the 


NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


containing description, sample pages, 
colored illustrations, maps, and ios 
tion regarding discount and little-payment 
plan for Lirerary Dicest readers. 








SOMES ococcccccopccccsccecvcccsesecvccsvecceesedeccens 








DICESTS WANTED. 
We will pay ten (10) cents per copy for the following 
back numbers of Tue Lirerary Digest if returned to 
us at once in good order: All copies of Volume One ; 
Jan. 6, 1894, Jan. 21, 1899; “ whole numbers ” 407, 
456, 526, 528, 529, 532, 533, 534, 536, 537, 538, 539, 541, 542, 
599, 615 and 618; also Indexes for Volumes One to 
Nine, and volumes 16, 18, and 20. Amount ma y be 
credited on subscription, if preferred. Funk & Waa- 
NALLS CoMPANY, 20 Lafayette Place, New York City. 








Lyrics and Ballads of Love and War 
“ Verse that has the true ring’’ — “‘ For Charlie’s Sake.” 














$1.00 net, by mail, $1.07. Funk & Wagnalls Co., N.Y 


An Important Help in Physical Culture 


The Hand-Book of Medical 
and Orthopedic Gymnastics 


By ANDERS WIDE, M.D. 

The principles and application of Swedish gymnastics, 
massage and orthopedics, with descriptions of many cases 
of illness helped or cured by gymnastic treatment. This 
book has been adopted as a text-book at most of the col- 
leges for physical training and medical gymnastics in 
England and America. 


8vo. cloth, 373 pages, $3.00 
Punk & Wagnalis Company, Pubs., New York 








Readers of Tux Lirerary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST 


~ FOR LAYMEN, STUDENTS 
The Greatest Bible Commentary tesciers rxcacien 
ITS SUPREMACY HAS BEEN ACKNOWLEDGED THROUGHOUT THE WORLD FOR TWO CENTURIES 


“ Taking it as a whole, and as adapted to every class of readers, this Commentary may be said to combine more excellence than any other work 
of the kind which was ever written in any language." —ARCHIBALD ALEXANDER, D.D. 













ANY other commentaries have been given to the world since this one was first edited, 
. but Matthew Henry’s has never been superseded. ‘That it combines more points of 


advantage than any other work of the kind is the opinion of judicious 

theologians everywhere. It is intended for the preacher 

and the layman, and has everywhere proven 

E AND HALF useful and admirable for all 
*PRice 


religious workers. 


AT ee DisasTROUS FIRE 


in an adjoining building last January resulted in the slight damage by 
water and smoke of nearly $15,000 worth of our stock, including, among other valua- 
ble works, 170 sets of Matthew Henry’s Commentary. The Insurance Companies have paid the 
loss, and we are now able to give Lirerary DiGest readers the benefit of a cut of one-half from the regular 
price of these sets. No seriously damaged sets will be sent. We guarantee satisfaction. If the set sent you is not 
perfectly satisfactory you need not pay a cent for it. So do not hesitate to order because of the damage. 


Matthew Henry's Commentary «:::: Bible 


170 SETS 
AT HALF PRICE 


We shall be able to select 170 
sets which were only very slightly 
damaged by water or smoke, and 
which we guarantee to be perfectly 
satisfactory, but which can not be 
classed as new stock. ‘These we 
will sell to Dicest readers at half 
price and on very easy little-at- 
a-time payments. 

The work is a People’s and Pas- 
tor’s Commentary and Bible treas- 
ure-house. It is invaluable to all 
Pastors, Sunday-School Teachers, Su- 
perintendents, Class Leaders, Chris- 
tian families, in fact to all who wish 
to give their Bible intelligent read- 


Imported Edition 





SENT PREPAID 
ON APPROVAL 


ony $1 A MONTH 


The regular price of this 6-vol- 
ume set is $18. Sign and send 
us the coupon below, or a copy 
of it, and you will receive a se- 
lected set for $1 a month for only 
g months. Send no money now. 
The books will be sent you on 
approval. If not satisfactory, you 
may send them ba:k. We pay 
the carriage. 


TO-DAY IS THE TIME 
OF YOUR 


OPPORTUNITY y 

ing and accurate interpretation. 6 Royal Octavo Vols., 4,306 Pages, 100 Illustrations Ks, me 
‘é ry oO ance Order 

IT IS I MPARABL OF Coupon 
‘a Funk & WaG- 
PP : : . —, : — , ; e NALLS COMPANY, 

There is nothing to be compared with Matthew Henry’s Commentary for pungent and practical application and teachings of the (\) New York 
text.’”—The Sunday School Times. y I accept your offer of 
** For clear, evangelical, spiritual, and practical Biblical exposition there has been nothing better than this old standard.” —Bishop Cv) a special set of ‘Matthew 
John H, Vincent ” Henry's Commentary ”’ to 
° “ ’ P . ; r\) LITERARY DIGEST readers at 
‘* Matthew Henry’s Commentaries will prove, in all the ages to come, to be a perfect mine of gold for laymen.”—R. S. 4 half price by reason of the 
MacArthur, D.D > slight damage by water or 
409 P ’ F . i aie “S smoke. You may senda set on 
** For those who desire a common-sense, pithy, quickening, reverent, uplifting commentary on the Bible, nothing is better 9 approval. If I am satisfied with it, 


than Matthew Henry.’’—Geo, Dana Boardmann, D.D. Ay I will pay $1.00 per month hereafter 


P . . P s for nine months. It is underst i that 
** Matthew Henry’s Commentary will last for ages because of its thorough evangelism, its loveliness, and its attract- Ay if for any reason I am not satisfied 
iveness.””—Ex-Pres. James McCosh, D.D. 


with the work, 1 can return it within 3 
FEATURES OF UNAPPROACHED VALUE 


() days and you will cancel any obligation I 
A) may have in connection with it. You are to 
A Clear and Convenient Arrangement, Re-| Packed with Suggestive Material, Concise, o 
markable Spirituality and Purity Consistent, Comprehensive 


prepay freight. 
** Many Bible students and preachers will be surfrised to find the ample treasure of exposition and (9 
instruction in a work which has been held to be the standard Protestant commentary in the English 
tongue.’’—Bishop F. D. Huntington (Ziscofal . 
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